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Rubber gets around 


In tires and tubes. Pencil erasers, 
boots and toy balloons. The bene- 
fits of rubber are wherever we 
ride, work, walk or play. 

Many companies, large and 
small, compete to provide the 
countless rubber products we use 
every day. 

And the nation’s commercial 
banks contribute something, too. 

Commercial letters of credit 


supplied by banks help move 
natural rubber from distant ports 
to U. S. factories. Money, credit 
and financial services help manu- 
facturers form crude rubber into 
useful items, and in many cases 
help retailers stock and sell them. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York, a leader in commercial 
loans, is proud to be a part of this 
banking system which works with 


business and industry to provide 
better living for all Americans. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Depesit Insurance Corporaties 





Don't let “Credit risks” restrict sales (and profits) 
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FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


No wonder credit and sales managers alike salute 
the American Express system of secured distribution. 
It eliminates credit risk—yet keeps distributors fully 
supplied. Your product is always on time—always 


on hand—right at the point of sale. AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSE 


Please send free booklet explaining the American Express system of 
secured distribution to: 


ZAM NAME ———_C_CséSTITLE 
, FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 
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EDITORIAL 


The Time 1s NOW 


OW that business is resuming its forward march, the company that is not 
| \ projecting increased investment of working capital to modernize plant 

and equipment is certain to find itself not only out of step but even 
falling out of the parade. 


Time is growing short for those who did not take advantage of the better 
return on their money which was afforded by the recession period, who failed 
then to put to work a program for installation of up-to-date office tools in 
readiness for better service in the recovery. 


Automation is here, no less for the office and credit operation than for pro- 
duction. Without automation, in the tightening competition, a company’s profit- 
building runs the risk of a standstill. 


The upturn of the economy is also here. Conclusions from late July-early 
August reports of 8,000 companies, representing two-thirds of U.S. capital’ ex- 
penditure, showed that the decline of capital spending halted in the second 
quarter and coasted the third quarter, but outlays were to be stepped up in the 
fourth quarter. 


The survey, by the Department of Commerce and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, indicates a gradual rise. The significance is that the upward move- 
ment is actually underway now and will continue in 1959. 


Office modernization today largely means automation, and automation in 
office or credit operation means a simplifying of routine attentions to invoices, 
statements, ledger records, payrolls, accounts payable and receivable. 


It also means more time for the credit executive to contact and counsel 
customers personally in the field, as one important factor in developing in- 
creased sales, wider distribution of product, greater company profits. 


Hence this Annual Office Equipment and Management Number of Credit and 
Financial Management. Today’s far-seeing credit executive is marching side 
by side with the sales department to expand distribution by every sound credit 
practice—and modernized equipment helps set the pace. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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THE NOVEMBER COVER 


yOTHING gives more satisfaction to the 
credit executive with vision than going 
out to help an account out of difficul- 
jes aud then receiving tangible evidence 
hat the program evolved is bearing fruit. 
In the case history presented in this 
sue by V. C. Barnhart, secretary and 
wedit manager of The Mine & Smelter 
supply Company, Denver, are delineated 
ee basic stages of rescuing a customer 
yho had fallen farther and farther into 
arrears. 
Personal contact revealed all phases of 
jis plight; a sound plan was evolved for 
jot only collecting the outstanding in- 
jebtedness but also making it possible for 
tle account to do more business. 


Mr. Barnhart, at the extreme left in the 
cover picture, shows how it all worked 
out to Albert E. Seep (center), president 
of the Denver company, and G. F. Olson, 
treasurer. 

The article begins on page 12 and a 
biographic sketch of Mr. Barnhart is on 
the same page. 

Albert Seep, with his brothers Her- 
man F, and W. Joseph Seep, represents 
the third generation in ownership and 
management of the business founded in 
1895. He became affiliated with it on 
graduation from Cornell University. Head- 
quarters then were in New York city. 

Mr. Seep has served as a director of 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce and is 
on the boards of a local college, hospital 
and orphanage, and American National 
Bank of Denver, and is on the advisory 
panel of Denver Research Institute. He is 
past president of the Manufacturers Asso- 
tiation of Colorado and was an Air Force 
captain in World War II. 

Mr. Olson, treasurer and director, started 
with the company in 1912 as a bookkeeper 
in its Salt Lake City branch. 

Mr. Olson, formerly a director of the 
Intermountain Association of Credit Men, 
isa past president of the Rocky Mountain 
\ssociation and for years was a director 
and .dvisory committeeman. He is also a 
past president and director of the Denver 
chap'er of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. 


General Manager, Edwin B. Moran 
Official Publicatien of The National Association of Credit Management 
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Washington 


@ GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT contracts should 
find their way into the hands of more small 
businesses as a result of a new law passed late 
in the 85th Congress. The new law authorizes 
Federal agencies and departments to purchase 
up to $2,500 worth of goods without advertising. 
instead of the previous ceiling of $1,000. This 
authorization includes purchases of non-per- 
ishable as well as perishable items, and permits 
advance payments where security is adequate. 

Another new measure designed to facilitate 
defense procurement contracts through the use 
of emergency powers was passed in lieu of Title 
Il First War Powers Act of 1941, which ex- 
pired June 30th. Under the new provisions, 
authorization is given for advance payments to 
contractors, amendment or modification of con- 
tracts, formalization of informal commitments. 
extension of time on contract performance, and 
waivers of liquidated damages. 


Welfare and Pension Plan Disclosure 


PENSION AND WELFARE PLANs are henceforth 
required to be reported by the administrators 
of such plans under the new Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plan Disclosure Act. Such plans currently 
cover 84,000,000 persons and involve $10 bil- 
lions in annual contributions and $30 billions 
in reserves for pension plans. Plans exempt from 
the requirements of the new act include Federal 
and State administered plans, plans set up for 
workmen’s compensation or unemployment com- 
pensation disability purposes, those plans asso- 
ciated with fraternal organizations and certain 
charitable groups, and those covering 25 lives or 
less. 

Plan descriptions and their latest annual re- 
ports must be available for inspection in the 
principal office of the plan, and the plan admin- 
istrators must make the same material available 
to any participant or beneficiary upon written 
request. Although the administrator is required 
to place two copies of the plan and the report 
on file with the secretary of labor, the American 
Life Convention and Life Insurance Association 
in a bulletin to their members said that the 
provisions of the Act do not give the secretary 
a»y regulatory or enforcement powers to see 
that this is done. 


Suit for Refunds of Taxes 
TAX REFUND LEGISLATION was adopted at the 
close of Congress permitting corporations to 
bring suit against the Federal Government for 
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refunds of taxes in the judicial district where 
their principal office or agency is located. 

If the company’s principal place of business 
is not in a judicial district, the measure provides 
that the suit may be brought in the district in 
which the tax return was made or in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. Previously such suits had 
to be brought in the judicial district where the 
plaintiff resided. 


Small Business Investment 


THE SMALL BusINEss INVESTMENT ACT, which 
was passed at the close of Congress, has brought 
thousands of inquiries, about half of which are 
from businessmen who hope for financing, with 
the remainder divided among banking firms and 
similar financing institutions and private indi- 
viduals interested in forming investment com. 
panies. According to SBA Administrator Wendell 
Barnes, the new regulations to implement the 
Act should be available between November | 
and 15, together with the necessary forms. 

Under the new Act, licensed investment com- 
panies will be authorized to purchase debentures 
issued by small business concerns which will be 
convertible to the stock of such firms. The SBA- 
approved investment companies will also be per- 
mitted to make loans to small businesses running 
up to 20 years, plus 10 to aid liquidation. In- 
vestment companies licensed under the Act need 
a minimum of $330,000 paid-in capital. How- 
ever, SBA is authorized to provide up to $150,- 
000 for this purpose through purchase of sub- 
ordinated debentures of the company. SBA can 
also lend the investment companies up to 50 
per cent of their capital and surplus. 


Robert L. Roper 


@ THe $233 billion total assets of the 13,455 
insured banks as of last June 6 were 2 per cent 
higher than at mid-1956 but 3 per cent under the 
start of 1957, says Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. The 
$209 billion deposits held June 6, 1957 were | 
per cent above the previous June 30th but 5 per 
cent below the total at the beginning of the past 
year. The report covered 13,211 commercial 
banks and 234 mutual savings banks, with the 
former holding two-thirds of the assets and de- 
posits. 


@ New Construction outlays last year totaled 
$47.3 billions, a rise of 3 per cent above 1956. 
according to preliminary estimates made jointly 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Introducing — — 


duction—not to the 35,876 members of the National 
Association of Credit Management, not to financial, 
sales and insurance circles nationwide. 

Acting executive manager since the death of Henry 
H. Heimann in Winnipeg at the North Central Credit 
Conference, Mr. Moran has been appointed executive 
vice president and manager by unanimous action of Na- 
tional’s executive committee. 

Mr. Moran is also vice president of the Credit Research 
Foundation, director of NACM sales, promotion and 
advertising, and general manager_jof this publication. 
Before the turn of events at Winnipeg he had been vice 
president and assistant executive manager, and secretary 
as well prior to election of Philip J. Gray in 1955. 


FF aac B. MORAN of course really needs no intro- 


No wonder Mr. Moran recently was named in “American 
Business” as one of twelve nationally known “popular 
speakers for sales meetings.” He has been “selling” the 
credit profession since his boyhood in Michigan when he 
was a route-carrier of the Grand Rapids Herald. 


In his book, “The Credit Side of Selling’, first pub- 
lished in 1947 and as much a manual for salesmen today 
as when the first printing appeared, he wrote: 

ri Progressive management today requires the 
closest possible cooperation between the credit manager 
and the salesmen; . . . credits and sales are being co- 
ordinated as never before; . . . frequent consultations and 
conferences between those in sales and those in credits 
are necessary if the business is to grow and prosper.” 


On Sales Graduate School Faculty 


That philosophy of credit explains the call this summer 
to serve on the faculty of the National Sales Executives’ 
Graduate School of Sales Management and Marketing at 
Rutgers University. It explains his co-authorship of “The 
Selling Side of Credit Correspondence.” It explains why 
he was likely the first representative of the credit pro- 
fession named president of a sales managers’ organization 
—the Sales Executives Club of Chicago. 

Because he believes credit is basically a sales tool as 
well as a guardian of accounts receivable, Mr. Moran 
sees a twofold opportunity and responsibility placed 
squarely before the members of the National Association: 
“ ‘Sell’ yourself,” and “ ‘Sell’ Top Management”. 

The credit manager, he emphasizes, must first con- 
vince himself that his job and his function are to increase 
the company’s sales and distribution. The day when the 
credit executive could gauge his effectiveness by low 
percentage of credit losses is long since past. Today, if 
he is worth his salt, he steps out boldly and aggressively 
into the area of the marginal accounts, counsels them 
on how to steer a sound and financially successful course, 
and measures his success in the total dollars by which the 
increased profitable business exceeds the added amount 
of credit loss. 

To that end, however, he must prepare himself with 
all obtainable equipment of education in credit, finance, 
and business economics in general, made available in the 


NEW EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


National Association of Credit Management 


EDWIN B. MORAN 


educational program of the association through its 
Institute of Credit, its Graduate Schools at Dartmouth 
and Stanford, the Credit Management Handbook, the 
Credit Manual of Commercial Laws, the Workshops, and 
the special projects of the Credit Research Foundation. 

With these tools honed and applied to the operation 
of his department, the modern credit executive takes ad- 
vantage of every opening to prove to top management 
and public alike that in close liaison with Sales he is 
helping to build the company’s business. 

Mr. Moran had confirmed the workability of his tenets 
of credit operation while credit manager of a Grand 
Rapids wholesaler. He was also chairman of the local 
association’s membership committee, and the results 
brought an invitation.to join National’s staff. 

After two years as a lst Lieutenant in World War J, 
he helped organize National’s Credit Interchange system, 
entered Bradstreet & Co. in 1929 as executive sales man- 
ager, and returned to National on the merger of R. G. 
Dun and Bradstreet. 

Mr. Moran is past president (1942-43) of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago and. past president (1935-36) of the 
Rotary Club of New York. From 1940 to 1955 he was a 
member of the advisory committee of the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration of the University 
of Illinois, and he is currently on the advisory board 
of the School of Business Administration of Pace College. 

And now Edwin B. Moran brings his irrepressible 
optimism and boundless drive to National’s executive 
vice presidency. 
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Integrated Processing 


Sets New Office Pace 


By L. E. BERMONT 
Associate Editor 


HE “NEW CROP” of office 

equipment, furniture and de- 

vices has come to market. As 
we go to press, more than 500 prod- 
uct lines of exhibitors are being 
shown at the 50th annual National 
Business Show, in New York City’s 
Coliseum. Included are such new- 
comers to the industry as Philco 
Corporation with an electronic com- 
puter and North American Phillips 
with a dictating machine. Some 10 
per cent of the exhibitors will show 
products manufactured in foreign 
countries or made in the U.S. under 
foreign license. 

With its theme based on 50 years 
of service to business and industry, 
this National Business Show more 
than ever reveals how times have 
changed, methods too. In 1908 the 
office equipment industry was an 
“infant.” Office manufacturers often 
sold their products through con- 
sumer outlets such as home furni- 
ture stores. The typewriter was an 
innovation. Conversion from gas to 
electric lighting was underway. At 
this year’s National Business Show, 
nostalgia is served by 1908 street 
and office scenes. From A. B. Dick 
Company there is a 1904 mimeo- 
graph machine, from Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation a 
Model 1 Addressograph, from Mos- 
ler Safe Company a pre-1908 safe. 
Other items typical of the 1908 of- 
fice are shown. 


Though you may send out an order 
by wire at 800 words a minute, reduce 
millions of punched cards to a couple 
of reels of magnetic tape, store mil- 
lions of characters in a robot brain for 
lightning calculations, even erase your 
errors electrically, nevertheless mech- 
anization is not the complete explana- 
tion of the phenomenal progress in 
clerical work processing. Integrated 
data processing accounts for much. 


Data processing is not new. What 
is significant to us now is the de- 
velopment of the concept of Inte- 
grated Data Processing (IDP). Busi- 
ness machine manufacturers, forms 


designers, communications industries 
and businessmen as a whole have 
become more aware of the need for 
integrating functions of data pro- 
cessing equipment. “No one can af- 
ford duplication of clerical work,” 
notes one leading equipment maker, 
marking a path for all management. 

“The age of data processing has 
just begun,” says Frederick R. Kap- 
pel, president, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. “We expect 
that, as time goes on, the amount 
of communication between machines 
in different cities may be as large as 
the amount of communication be- 
tween people.” 


Electronic Interrogation 


The course followed by business 
accounting for half a century will 
be “completely altered”, notes a 
spokesman of International Business 
Machines Corporation, who visuali- 
izes data flowing into an “electronic 
ledger” as it is created mechanically 
on a continuous basis, “with the 
ledger always up to date, with every 
fact in it immediately available by 
means of electronic interrogation.” 

With the recent introduction of 
its “Flow-Matic” English-language 
code for electronic computer pro- 
gramming, Remington Rand ad- 
vances automation, eliminates neces- 
sity for a knowledge of the com- 


~ 


plicated techniques of conventional 
computer flow charts. Now the busi- 
nessman without a knowledge of 
higher mathematics can understand 
what the specialists have put on the 
computer! Flow-Matic saves com- 
puter charting time 5-to-1 over the 
former electronic computer program- 
ming method, according to the com- 
pany, which offers a five-day course 
covering programming, available al- 
so to executives merely “browsing” 
in the electronic data processing 
field. 

Growing eight-fold in ten years, 
the leasing of private wire systems 
to business, industry and government 
in 1957 totaled $37 millions in rev- 
enue for Western Union. “The 
growth in recent years,” observes 
George O. Vincent, assistant vice 
president, facsimile and private wire 
services, “has been sparked by the 
increasing use of such systems for 
integrated data processing (IDP) 
and management control purposes.” 


Biggest Computer Backlog 


Burroughs Corporation — reports 
“biggest computer backlog in the 
history of the company.” Its Elec- 
troData Division set an alltime high 
for one week’s sales activity by book- 
ing over $2,300,000 in electronic 
computer orders in the first weck 
of June. Coupled with previously 


FROM GROUP of Remington Rand computer technicians led by Dr. Grace 


Murray Hopper (above) came the new concept of Flow-Matic coding, which does 
away with time-consuming programming, closes “gap” that formerly existed 
between the Accountant/Auditor and Univac electronic computer, through intro- 


duction of English language code. 
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BURROUGHS CORP. 220 is an intermediate-priced electronic data processing system with capabilities approaching those 
of the so-called giants. In one minute the 220 will perform 300,000 additions or subtractions. Deliveries of the new system 


began in October. 


reported sales in May, this brought 
Burroughs’ five-week dollar volume 
in new computer business to a rec- 
ord $10,800,000. 

That the necessity for combating 
rising clerical costs has hastened the 
trend toward adoption of automatic 
data processing equipment is obvi- 
ous. Yet applications of automation 
to typing and the adding machine 
alone are virtually unexplored. 


Latest IDP Developments 


Here are some of the latest de- 
velopments in integrated data pro- 
cessing equipment and _ techniques, 
with a sampling of interesting ap- 
plications: 

Remington Rand installation of its 
Univac File-Computer system in a 
wholesale grocery company now 
permits up-to-the-minute inventory 
and preparation of a complete in- 
ventory report in a little under 2 
hours, which manually would re- 
quire 45 persons about 10 hours. 
The Remington Rand “family” of 
commercial computers includes the 
large-scale Univac I and Univac II, 
the medium-scale Univac File-Com- 
puter, and the small-scale Univac 
60 and Univac 120 punched card 
electronic computers. 

Univac 120 punched card elec- 
tronic computer and related equip- 
ment, installed in a utility’s office 
under a clerical automation program 
begun three years ago, has com- 
pletely mechanized payrolls, stores 
accounting, inventory and cycle bal- 
ancing, accounts payable. Program- 
ming is going ahead for construction 
accounting, continuing property rec- 


ords and general accounting. Ullti- 
mately the automation program will 
tie all accounting procedures into a 
unified system easily accessible for 
statistical and reporting purposes. 


A new routine, “Seasonal Adjust- 
ment to Time Series Data,” enables the 
Univac I to eliminate laborious hand 
calculations and_ professional judg- 
ments involved in making seasonal 
adjustments. In a representative appli- 
cation it processed 10 years of monthly 
data in 15 minutes. A large number of 
organizations now are using the rou- 
tine on a cyclical basis at the New 
York Service Center Univac I, the com- 
pany reports. 


At Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, East Pittsburgh, the Univac 
data processing system handles com- 


plete payroll operation, includes 
calculation of a complex incentive 
gross pay, the calculation of pro- 
ductivity improvement “adders,” and 
adjustments for changes in the cost 
of living. A detailed labor grading 
report for each work center, which 
analyzes 11.000 shop workers, took 
10 minutes to produce in the com- 
puter room. A fully automatic in- 
ventory control system, based on 
specific mathematical rules for con- 
trolling stores inventories, has been 
programmed; now is controlling ap- 
proximately 12,000 items of a total 
of 34,000 to be covered. 
Burroughs Corporation notes that 
by the end of the year some 300 
Burroughs E101, 205 and 220 com- 
puter systems will be at work world- 
wide on problems ranging from 
banking and boiler design to guided 


missile data reduction. The E101 is 
being used in Massachusetts to check 
state corporate tax returns. The desk 
size E101, which incorporates 
punched-card input, as well as paper 
tape input and output, is employed 
to compute and print insurance rate 
tables, helped to design the new 
DC-8 jet airliner. 

The Burroughs 205, a medium- 
scale digital electronic computer sys- 
tem, installed at Pacific Power & 
Light Company, Portland, Ore., is 
the center of a “one-pass” electronic 
billing operation for 300,000 cus- 
tomers in five Northwest states. 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company uses its Burroughs 205 to 
provide automatic billing and ac- 
counting for 200,000 policies involv- 
ing a million premiums a year. In 
addition to this basic job, the 205 
bills and accounts for loan interest, 
calculates and prepares notices, ac- 
counts for dividends and calculates 
commissions. Much of this process- 
ing is “one pass,” made possible by 
such factors as the integration of 
accounting and actuarial analyses, 
the selective updating feature of the 
magnetic tape system and _ salient 
characteristics of the “Datafile.” “A 
net saving of over $1 million over 
a 10 year period” from use of the 
computer is estimated by the com- 
pany’s second vice president. 

Other Burroughs 205 _ systems 
users include Western Electric, U.S. 
Army, South African Life Assurance 
Company, and RCA. 

International Business Machines 
Corperation has over 4,175 small- 


(Continued on following page) 
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scale systems (their +607, 608) in- 
stalled; over 970 medium-sized sys- 
tems (these are the #305 RAMAC, 
#650 RAMAC, and the completely 
transistorized 37070), and over 190 
large-scale systems installed. The 
large-scale or giant brain family in- 
cludes the #700 line- 701, 702, 703, 
704, 705, 709. 

Less than a year has elapsed since 
the first production model of IBM’s 
305 Ramac (Random Access Method 
of Accounting and Control) rolled 
off the assembly line at the com- 
pany’s San Jose, Calif., manufactur- 
ing plant, but in this short time the 
new medium-sized data processing 
system has established itself as one 
of the solid citizens of the computer 
community. More than 125 of the 
#305 Ramac’s have been installed, 
and orders for hundreds more have 
been received from all ranks of busi- 
ness and industry, the company re- 
ports. Systems have been installed 
in insurance companies, the truck- 
ing industry, the pharmaceutical field, 
apparel trades, textile industry, su- 
permarket offices, to mention a few. 
And “this is just the beginning,” 
declares C. G. Thompson, manager, 
unit records systems, data process- 
ing division, “for this high-capacity 
random access business tool is trig- 
gering a whole new era of record- 
keeping efficiency bordering on ‘real- 
time’ accounting.” 

The first commercial bank to in- 
stall a 3305 Ramac was the Wor- 
cester County Trust Company, of 
Worcester, Mass. They are using the 
new system to process and maintain 
all records for the thousands of in- 
stalment loan accounts held by the 
bank in 13 branch offices. The trust 
company was able to install the com- 
puter for only $15,000, the equip- 
ment manufacturer says, “a far cry 
from the $100,000-and-up installa- 
tion expenses estimated by some ex- 
perts.” The figure, reports IBM, in- 
cludes installation of air condition- 
ing system for the computer, total 
programming costs, and expense of 
training bank personnel in opera- 
tion of the new equipment. 


Bell System’s Role in IDP 

The Bell System’s role in _inte- 
grated data processing falls into the 
two general categories of equipment 
(Teletypewriter) and circuit facility 
offerings. 

Bell system circuit facilities are 
used for military, interrogation and 


bulk data transmission. By interro- 
gation is meant the handling of such 
activities as reservations, credit 
checking and inventory. Payrolls, 
purchase orders, order entry and 
production control are examples of 
bulk data transmission. 


Already Teletypewriter equipment 
is in daily use as an integral part of 
data processing in thousands of busi- 
nesses, and satisfying the ever increas- 
ing customer demand for data com- 
munication has already become a 
major consideration in the telephone 
business. The increasing demand of 
businesses that wish to transmit data 
at speeds even higher than can be 
obtained with Teletypewriter systems, 
or to transmit data which may be in 
any one of many types of machine- 
language media, has led to develop- 
ment within the Bell System of Data- 
phone Services. 


Dataphone is the term applied to 
those Bell System services designed 
to permit the high speed transmis- 
sion of data in digital form over 
voice circuits. Dataphone equipment 
now undergoing trials is in two 
forms: recorded carrier and _ the 
digital subset. The recorded carrier 
is a device which records pulses on 
a magnetic tape at low speed, and 
transmits over the line at eight times 
the recorded speed. The digital sub- 
set is a modulator-demodulator 
which accepts any code or language, 
converts it into FM or tones for line 
transmission and reconverts it at the 
receiving end into the original 
pulses. 

Royal 
“Royal 


McBee Corporation’s 


Precision LGP-30” digital 


PLY-ON LAMINATOR unit of Ameri- 
can Photocopy Equipment Company 
(APECO) is used to permanently cover 
one or both sides of papers with thin, 
clear pliable sheet of plastic film which 
protects, preserves, beautifies encased 
document. 
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electronic computer, which placrs in 
the relatively small-scale group, was 
developed basically for scientific and 
engineering purposes, now is ap- 
plied to a widening area of bus:ness 
applications such as payroll, depart. 
ment store daily sales audit based 
on punched paper tape originating 
at point-of-sale, and in the apparel 
manufacturing industry where it is 
applied to billing and accounting 
functions, as well as production con- 
trol. McBee’s Keysort Tabulating 
Punch, in the — electromechanical 
field, is a low-cost complete punched 
card processing unit. 

Friden, Inc., makers of the Flexo. 
writer automatic typing unit, added 
tape punching and reading mech. 
anisms to other basic office ma- 
chines, advancing automation con- 
siderably. The company reports a 
continual backlog of orders since 
1946 at its greatly expanded Ro. 
chester, N.Y., plant, with similar re- 
sults at its San Leandro computer 
plant. “Through standardization of 
engineering in the various Friden 
products, there now exist some 43,- 
200 possible combinations of read- 
ing, writing, computing, transmitting 
and selective programming equip- 
ment to cover the gamut of data 
processing.” 


Progressive Automation 


An example of progressive auto- 
mation: the Friden Teledata ma- 
chine translates Flexowriter punched 
tape into a series of electrical im- 
pulses, which may be _ transmitted 
over any existing communication fa- 
cilities—telephone, telegraph, micro- 
wave—and reconverted to punched 
tape by the Teledata at the re- 
ceiving end, error-free and at a 
speed of 100 words a minute. (With 
the compatible Dataphone, devel- 
oped by A.T. & T., transmission 
speeds can be increased to 800 or 
900 words). 

At the receiving end the Friden 
Computyper (Model C) accepts such 
data, performs the multiplication. 
addition and subtraction, as needed. 
again producing a written record of 
the operation and, if desired, yield- 
ing still another punched tape sum- 
marizing the results of this opera- 
tion. 

Application of Friden automation 
of the foregoing type, in Frost Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis., manufacturers 
of brass plumbing goods, overcame 

(Continued on page 31) 
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NEW KEYSORT TABULATING PUNCH 


Today’s only machine that 
automatically code-punches 
and tabulates original records 


The new Keysort Tabulating Punch operates on a 
unique principle. It code-punches quantities and 
amounts into the body of your original Keysort 
cards as a by-product of establishing accounting 
controls. This same machine then automatically 
processes these proven records through basic ac- 
counting functions to the preparation of necessary 
management reports. 

The proven speed and flexibility of Keysort for 
classification is now coupled with internal code- 
punching for machine tabulation of original rec- 
ords. This is the Automatic Keysort System...a 
new concept that allows you to proceed in an orderly 


and profitable manner toward office automation 
along with the growth and expansion of your 
business. 

At a rental of less than $100 a month, this versa- 
tile machine is simple to operate and readily 
adaptable to centralized or decentralized procedures 
in companies of all sizes. In many important areas 
of plant control — job costing; labor distribution; 
inventory; labor, material and production control; 
sales and order analysis. In retail customer billing. 
In service organizations and hospitals — in every 
type of operation requiring fast, accurate data 
processing. 

Call your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing 
Representative to arrange for a demonstration, or 
write Royal McBee Corporation, Data Processing 
Division, Port Chester, N. Y. for illustrated 
brochure 8-565. 


ROYAL MCBEE . data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS 


IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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By V. C. BARNHART 
Secretary-Credit Manager 
The Mine & Smelter 
Supply Company 
Denver, Colorado 


SHORT time ago I attended a 

meeting of the creditors of 

an ailing business. It follow- 
ed the usual pattern. I listened to 
the bewildering reports of the credit 
committee, the belated explanations 
and proposals of the debtor, and then 
the confused and sometimes heated 
questioning by the frustrated credi- 
tors. 

I realized that I was observing 
the last rites of a dying entity, the 
death of a business. Sixty days later, 
a petition in bankruptcy was filed in 
the United States district court for 
the District of Colorado. 

I had been one of many bedside 
witnesses to a business casualty to 
which I had unwittingly been a con- 
tributing factor. Like other creditors, 
I had overlooked the axiomatic fact 
that a business does not fail pri- 
marily because of a lack of capital 
or consistent operating losses, but 
rather because of other basic cause 
or causes which placed the business 
at the mercy of insufficient capital 
funds and serious operating losses. 

What were these basic causes in 
the case of our late customer? 

A post-mortem revealed that con- 
tracts had been accepted below cost 
because the “estimator,” who was also 
the “sales manager,” was compen- 


sated by a commission on the gross 
sales value of the business which he 
booked. Too, heavy withdrawals by 
the owners had been financed by im- 
proper and irregular disposal of assets. 
The result was inevitable. 
How unfortunate it was that some 


2 ~ 
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of us had not been called to bed- 
side soon enough to make a diag- 
nosis and prescribe the treatment 
which might have saved the patient. 

Balance sheet analyses and devel- 
opment of ratios are, of course, im- 
portant factors in intelligent ap- 
praisal of the calculated risk involved 
in any account, particularly the 
marginal account, but too often we 
in the management of credit over- 
look the fact that even while a profit 
is being “shown,” an economic virus 
sometimes enters the financial blood 
stream of our customer and, through 
insidious destruction of earnings, 
eventually depletes capital to the 
point of failure. 

It is the professional responsibility 
of the credit executive to diagnose this 
illness in time, recognize the adverse 
profit trend and adopt early measures 
in an attempt to bring about a return 
to financial health. 

Many surveys have been conducted 
to determine the cause of business 
failures and all have come up with 
the fact that the greatest common 
denominator is “lack of business ex- 
perience” or, to put it another way, 
“managerial limitations.” 

When a marginal-risk customer 
recognizes his limitations, or has 
them pointed out to him by inter- 
ested parties, he may not necessarily 
avoid operational pitfalls but he will 
minimize them; and when he admits 
to errors in judgment arising out of 
his inexperience and seeks the aid 
of his suppliers on a cooperative 
basis, he has taken the first step out 
of his difficulties. 


Contractor Comes a Cropper 


A case in point involved a small 
contractor who had been purchasing 
a substantial portion of his require- 
ments from us. His account had re- 
flected a satisfactory turnover for 
some time. Cash discounts had not 
been consistently earned but invoice 
charges had always been cleared 
within terms. Then suddenly an over- 
due condition developed. At first a 






.... a problem 





case is solved 





30-day past-due situation appeared 
sporadically; soon a 60-day condi. 
tion was in evidence. Our credit de. 
partment placed the account on what 
we term “special supervision.” When 
a 90-day slowness appeared, we no- 
tified the sales department of our con- 
cern. The sales engineer assigned to 
the account arranged a meeting with 
the customer in our credit office. 

The ensuing discussion revealed 
that the contractor-customer had 
placed all his financial matters in 
the hands of a combination office 
manager-accountant-cashier and had 
confined his own activities to sales 
engineering and construction super- 
vision. 

Embezzlement! 

Not only had a substantial sum 
of money been diverted, but the 
records had been so falsified as to 
present a seeming condition on which 
the contractor had based the acquisi- 
tion of capital equipment he would 
not otherwise have purchased. Fidel- 
ity bond protection was grossly in- 
adequate. 

“T was wrong in turning over the 
financial management of my business 
to another party without establishing 
proper audit and checking proce- 
dures,” said the contractor. “You 
are my largest creditor. What can I 
do to save my business?” 

Our patient had taken the first two 





INCE 1938 credit manager 

of The Mine & Smelter 
Supply Company, Denver, and 
now its secretary as well, V. C. 
Barnhart is a past president and 
director of the Rocky Mountain 
Association of Credit Men and 
currently chairman of its educa- 
tional committee. 

He was born in Denver, and 
received his education in the 
public schools there and at the 
University of Denver school of 
commerce, accounts and finance. 

Mr. Barnhart has been en- 
gaged in some phase of credit 
management fer the last 30 
years. 





steps toward financial rehabilitation. 
He had recognized, finally, his own 
error and limitation, together with 
his inability to cope with the problem 
which this limitation had caused, and 
—he had asked for help. 

We first obtained an accurate and 
recent financial statement, together 
with a detailed list of creditors and 
the amounts owing each. A late In- 
terchange report through the Rocky 
Mountain Association of Credit Men 
confirmed the dependability of this 
information. Our analysis disclosed 
an insolvent condition, but certainly 
not a bankrupt status, provided that 
we, The Mine & Smelter Supply 
Company, would not bring pressure 
to bear on the account—over $12,- 
000. 

This then, was our problem, but 
one we knew we could solve if we 
could count on the cooperation of 
the contractor. 


Temporary Test Program 


To test the degree of cooperation 
we could expect, we outlined a tem- 
porary program to run over a peri- 
od of four months. During this time, 
we asked, all creditors except our- 
selves should be paid in full, on the 
theory that if we were to be part- 
ners for a time in this business, we 
wanted to be the only partners. 

We asked for a token payment “on 
account” and a minimum reduction 
of $1,000 a month for the next four 
months on our-own account. We in- 
sisted that all purchases from other 
suppliers during this period be 
cleared within invoice terms. 


Personal Guaranties Obtained 


Because the business had been 
incorporated, we requested and ob- 
tained the personal guaranties of the 
principals to the corporate account 
carried with us. 

In consideration of the contrac- 
tor’s compliance with these require- 
ments, we agreed to furnish his nor- 
mal material requirements on an 
open-account basis for the ensuing 
four months, and at the end of that 
period to review the situation and 
determine the feasibility and nature 
of appropriate future arrangements. 

By the conclusion of the test peri- 
od all requirements with respect to 
our account had been fully complied 
with, and a new Credit Interchange 
report revealed that we were the only 
creditor with a past-due account. 
Thus we were ready to enter into 

(Continued on next page) 


... when you need the 
“tonic” of extra cash 
to carry out your plans 


Don’t let a shortage of cash retard your progress and profit. 
Use $25,000 to millions more... for as long as you need it, 
without periodic negotiation for renewals. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers are turning to COMMERCIAL CREDIT for over 
a billion dollars a year to supplement cash working capital. 
Why? Because usually they get more cash than other sources 
will provide . . . and get it fast, normally 3 to 5 days after 
first contact. The cost? Minimized . . . because our charge is 
only on the amount actually used as the need varies. 


Whether you require cash for current operations or to 
implement long-range plans, ask the nearest COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT CORPORATION Office listed below to tell you about 
“the service offered in Credit & Financial Management.” 

300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 e 222 W. Adams Street, 


Chicago 6 e 7228S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 e 50 W. 44th 
Street, New York 36 e 112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


Consult 


Commercial Credit 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last 
several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and 
wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. During these years, total 
volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three billion dollars. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. 
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a permanent arrangement, looking 
toward eventual liquidation of our 
indebtedness and return of the ac- 
count to a current basis. 

It was apparent that any such ar- 
rangement should encompass two fac- 
tors which were of prime importance. 
First, there must be a consistent re- 
duction in both the time element and 
the monetary balance in the account. 
Secondly, the contractor must be per- 
mitted to engage in as much profit- 
able contract work as his limited 
working capital would allow. To do 
this, he must be prepared to provide 
payment and performance bonds and 
to have his material requirements 
filled with the least amount of bur- 
den on his working capital. 

We met with a representative of 
his bonding company, outlined the 
problem and the progress which had 
been made to date in rehabilitating 
the contractor. As the largest creditor 
and major supplier, we gave assur- 
ance of our full cooperation should 
any unforeseen condition create a 
setback in the program we had in 
mind. The bonding company con- 
sented to the arrangement and agreed 
‘to continue to write surety bonds to 
whatever reasonable degree would be 
necessary. 


Check for 125 Per Cent 


We then informed the contractor 
that we would continue to service 
his normal material requirements on 
an open-account basis, but stipulated 
that upon receipt of our billings he 
must, the same day, send us a check 


Anyone who stops learning 
is old, whether this happens 
at 20 or 80. 

—Henry Ford 


for 125 per cent of the invoiced 
amount. These checks would then be 
credited “on account” against the 
oldest indebtedness. 

No other payments on the old in- 
debtedness would be required unless 
current purchases were insufficient to 
provide a payment of at least $1,- 
000 on the old account, in which 
case the deficiency would be made 
up at the close of the month. Thus 
the inconvenience of C.O.D. deliveries 
would be avoided for both ourselves 
and the contractor, and it would not 
be necessary for him to finance cur- 
rent deliveries while making pay- 
ments on the old indebtedness. The 
customer consented and the plan was 
placed in operation. 

Five months later we received the 
following letter from the customer: 


“Enclosed please find our 
check which represents final 
payment on our account in ac- 
cordance with arrangements in 
your letter relating to our past- 
due indebtedness. 

“We greatly appreciate the 
many courtesies you have ex- 
tended and we look forward to 
much business with you in the 
future.” 


Now that the original indebtedness 


had been completely cleared, it was 
only necessary to continue the ar. 
rangement in force for a few months 
longer to clear charges which hac ac. 
cumulated in the interim period. The 
fact that the contractor’s materiai re. 
quirements were increasing from 
month to month was an accelerating 
factor in bringing the account io a 
current condition. 

We would be remiss if we did not 
commend our sales personnel for the 
assistance they rendered during this 
period of “treatment and convales. 
cence” of our patient. They were 
quick to recognize the effort being 
made to restore health. The sales 
engineer assigned to the account 
worked closely with the contractor, 
assisting in the preparation of his 
bids and in expediting and timing 
deliveries of materials to insure their 
availability when needed. 


Old Indebtedness Cleared 


As an overall result, at the end 
of a 12-month period, the old in- 
debtedness- had been completely 
cleared, almost $35,000 in new pur- 
chases had been booked, and the ac- 
count was in current condition. 

More important, a business casu- 
alty had been prevented. The contrac- 
tor had regained and to a large ex- 
tent improved his: standing in the 
contracting field. He had restored his 
credit standing with his suppliers; 
and the customer goodwill which we 
have built for ourselves is already 
bringing reality to the “future busi- 
ness” to which he referred. 


CLAIMS DEPARTMENT—To meet the individual require- 
ments of each job, claims department of Surety Life uses 
several models of Shaw-Walker stylized desks and correct 
seating chairs. Desks shown, as in other general office de- 
partments at Surety, are rich blonde tan with amber tan 
tops. Chairs are upholstered in brown frieze. Experience 
with Clutter-Proof design proves “desk neatness and work 
efficiency are related,” notes President Ellsworth. 


EXECUTIVE SUITE—When Surety Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, moved into its new building, the 
furniture specified for executive offices and office jobs at 
every level was “Clutter Proof” design of Shaw-Walker. 
Surety Life president Lewis T. Ellsworth chose “Carlyle” 
fan-shaped model executive desk, extremely practical for 
the working executive, with everything organized inside 
desk drawers and top always clear for work at hand. 
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munications network of more 
than 7,000 miles of leased, pri- 
vate wires linking 40 plants, offices, 
warehouses and ordering and ship- 
ping points in 27 cities by teletype- 
writer is speeding deliveries of 
alcoholic beverages and _ industrial 
chemicals to the customers of Nation- 
al Distillers and Chemical Corpora- 
tion in all parts of the country. As 
much as four days is being shaved 
from shipping and delivery dates. 
While most important for present 
service and future growth, this is 
just one of the benefits the new 
Western Union system provides. The 
network also serves as an integral 
part of an automated data processing 
system making essential information 
currently and simultaneously avail- 
able to the company’s executive, 
sales, production, credit, traffic and 
accounting departments as well as to 
the severally located plants or ship- 
ping points involved. 


\ MODERN, high-speed com- 





















The National Distillers system is the 
first electronic data processing-com- 
munications setup in the alcoholic bev- 
erage industry and one of the most 
advanced and efficient in the chemical 
industry. 









“Among the benefits to manage- 
ment is the rapid availability of sales 
figures in appropriate categories,” 
says Mark J. Devaney, the company’s 
controller. “Today, shipments to date 
and the unshipped order status ac- 
cording to product, brand and sales 
area, are a matter of current in- 
formation. By combining and relating 
consummated sales and anticipated 
shipments to operating budgets we 
can immediately determine on what 
and where additional sales effort is 
required. The system’s contribution 
to production and inventory control 
is obvious.” 

Because of legal complexities and 
the different regulations in force in 
most states, the alcoholic beverage 
business is operated by National on 
a centralized basis. All orders have 
to be accepted and approved at New 
York headquarters before shipments 
are made. 

In the past, these orders were for- 




























High-Speed Network Cuts 4 Days 
Off Shipping and Delivery Dates 





DISCUSSING a phase of the streamlined office operation at National Distillers 





& Chemical Corporation’s New York headquarters. (L to R) Gilbert H. Bush, 
general credit manager, and Mark J. Devaney, controller. Mr. Bush is chairman 
of the public relations committee, National Association of Credit Management. 


warded from district offices by air- 
mail. If an order for Old Crow 
whiskey was received in San Fran- 
cisco, for example, it was sometimes 
a matter of two days before it 
reached 99 Park Avenue headquar- 
ters in New York. There it had to be 
processed in several departments. 
Considerable clerical and _ typing 
work was involved before the order 
was forwarded by mail to the plant 
or warehouse in Kentucky for action. 
In most instances it took at least 
four days before the shipment of 
Old Crow was on its way to the pur- 
chaser. 

Today the Old Crow order is 
transmitted in code to the systems 
relay center at Cincinnati, Ohio. Here 
it is automatically and simultane- 
ously forwarded both to New York 
headquarters and the Old Crow plant 
at Frankfort, Ky. This puts the plant 
on the alert immediately, which is 
a great help in production planning 
and inventory control. As a_ by- 
product, the production order, ship- 
ping documents and customer’s in- 
voice are created. 

In New York, the information is 
simultaneously received on a short 
coded tape and an eight-part form 
which provides copies for all depart- 
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ments concerned. This gives the traffic 
department, for example, up-to-date 
information for planning the most 
efficient and least costly transporta- 
tion means. 

The short coded tape is used by 
the accounting department to con- 
vert the order to punched cards 
which are fed into the company’s 
Univac* electronic computer. Thus 
the anticipated cumulative gross 
profit by product is immediately 
available. The Univac also compiles 
data for final sales statistics, open 
order position, and accounts receiv- 
able, in addition to updating inven- 
tory figures. : 

When the order is approved i 
New York, a coded release number is 
sent over the system to the plant, to- 
gether with all the other Old Crow. 
releases approved during the day. 
When the order is shipped, the plant 
simply transmits the invoice number 
to New York. This information is 
fed into the data processing system. 

National’s chemical business pre- 
sents a different problem, Mr. 
Devaney notes. It has expanded since 
1950 from a single metallic sodium 
and chlorine plant in Ohio to include 





* Remington Rand. 















the giant National Petro-Chemicals 
Corporation and U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co. complex at Tuscola, 
Ill., which produces a variety of 
petrochemicals, such as liquid petrol- 
eum gas, industrial ethyl alcohol, 
ethyl chloride and polyethylene, and 
a complete range of fertilizer raw 
materials. In addition the company 
has a number of other chemical 
plants, sales offices and warehouses 
throughout the country and is now 
building a new polyethylene plant 
at Houston, Texas. 

Unlike the Beverage Division, the 
Chemical Division operates on a de- 
centralized basis with orders ac- 
cepted and approved locally. How- 
ever, inventory control and sales 
statistics are handled in New York. 


When an order for industrial al- 
cohol is placed in Chicago, the order 
form is prepared at the sales office. 
At the same time a by-product tape is 
produced which transmits complete 
information to the shipping point at 
Tuscola. Here the tape automatically 
produces combination shipping pa- 
pers and the invoice. The alcohol 
order is accepted and the shipment 
made. 

At the same time selected informa- 
tion is also sent automatically to New 
York and converted to punched cards 
for statistical analysis. Thus, even in 
the decentralized chemical operation, 
the head office immediately gets the 
data it needs. 


Installation Begun Last Year 


Installation of the National Distil- 
lers’ communications system was be- 
gun in June 1957. After a “shake- 
down” period of several months, the 
system took over the speeding of 
orders and production and shipping 
directives. Then initial phases of inte- 
grated data processing were added, 
and, finally, development of addi- 
tional data for management control 
was undertaken. 

In addition to these important 
functions, National’s system is being 
increasingly used for the transmittal 
of administrative messages, cutting 
down appreciably on other means of 
communication. Today the system is 
averaging 20,000 messages a month 
ranging in length from seconds to 
as long as 20 minutes. This consider- 
able traffic is capable of expansion. 
The current word rate is 65 a minute. 
This can be raised to 100 words a 
minute, and in addition the system 
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COMMUNICATIONS CENTER at Na- 
tional Distillers New York headquar- 
ters—Order releases are being sent to 
shipping points involved. Western 
Union Teleprinters #28, Standard 
Register forms and Friden Flexo- 
writers are components of system. 


can be used on an overtime basis at 
a relatively small extra cost. 
Custom-made for National’s unique 
requirements, the system’s creation 
under the supervision of the control- 
ler and the Systems and Procedures 
Group required the cooperation of 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
The Standard Register Company, 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, and several other 
printers and equipment suppliers. 
The system makes use of No. 28 
Teleprinters, the Western Union’s 
most modern telewriters available, 
Mr. Devaney adds. They are 
equipped with encoders called “stunt 
boxes,” which direct the transmission 





CONTROLLER Mark J. Devaney 
watches as statistical report is produced 
on tabulating printer at National Dis- 
tillers & Chemical Corporation’s New 
York headquarters. Here essential in- 
formation compiled by a Univac com- 
puter is listed in report format at high 
speed. 





of information to separate receivers 
handling various kinds of business, 
The “stunt boxes” also “suppr.ss” 
or drop out information not essertial 
to certain departments. 

Various other features make the 
system next to foolproof, explains 
the controller. As much as 95 per 
cent of all order invoice materiai js 
picked up completely automatically 
from prepunched cards and _ tapes, 
greatly reducing the chance for man- 
ual error. All messages are auto- 
matically numbered. Control moni- 
tors at Cincinnati and New York 
record the top line of each message 
transmitted to assure that none will 
be misplaced, and transmitter con- 
trols prevent the sending of a mes- 
sage unless a receiving machine is on 
the line at all times. 

In certain instances the company 
wires customers when _ shipments 
leave the plants. Telegraphic expenses 
are kept to a minimum by sending 
these and other outside messages over 
the company’s communications sys- 
tem to Western Union Refile points 
nearest destination, completing the 
transmittal for the remaining short 
distance over the latter’s wires. Com- 
ments the company spokesman: 

“National’s executives are confi- 
dent that its communications-data 
processing system will keep the com- 
pany out in front in service to both 
beverage and chemical customers, at 
the same time anticipating the ex- 
pansion that most economists predict 
for the years ahead without a cor- 
responding increase in administrative 
overhead.” 


Outflow of Private Long-Term 
Capital Exceeds 1956 Record 


Despite a decrease in capital ex- 
ports of the world in the latter half 
of last year, outflow of private long- 
term capital on a global scale set a 
new record in 1957. 

The share of underdeveloped 
countries in the world’s gross capital 
exports probably increased, and 
France and West Germany experi- 
enced outstanding increases, said Dag 
Hammerskjold, secretary general of 
the United Nations, in his annual re- 
port to the economic and _ social 
council. There was a pronounced 
drop in the inflow of such capital in- 
to the United States, and while there 
was a decline in Canada, the latter 
still continued to be the world’s larg- 
est importer of such capital. 















Advertisement in New York News- 
paper: 


“College Graduates, Accountants, 
Systems Analysts, Tabulating 
Personnel—Prepare now for 
your future in electronic data 
processing.” 








Whatever is going to become 
of the oldtime “able, willing” 
but unskilled office worker? 


















Nation Is Coming into New 
Industrial Era, Says Shanks 


As automation “is pushed forward 
the results will be new and better 
products at lower costs,” and “nu- 
clear power also will completely 
change the field of energy produc- 
tion” although ultimately “not as 
great as that from the conversion of 
sun power,” says Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company. Placing the current 
period historically on the threshold 
of a new industrial revolution, Mr. 
Shanks in an address before the New 
Jersey Historical Society cited these 
signs: 

Spurs to development of atomic 
energy, through passage of legisla- 
tion permitting private industry to 
participate in its development; the 
private groups already working on a 
commercially feasible process for 
generating electricity from atomic 
radiation, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s support of the con- 
struction of five commercial scale re- 
actors for this purpose. Development 
of the chemical industry, from an 
output of $2 billions in 1914 to 
$20 billions in 1953. Agriculture to- 
day, with some 10 per cent of the 
labor force producing many times 
the output of the 1870’s, when it en- 
gaged more than half the labor 
force. The widening application of 
self-regulating machinery to the to- 
tal manufacturing process. 




























98 Foreign Trade Exports 
Trailing by 15%: Council 
Foreign trade results for the first 
half of the year indicate that United 
States merchandise exports for 1958 
will shrink to 15 per cent below 
1957, or to around $16.4 billions, ac- 
cording to the midyear review of the 
balance of payments group of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 
Commercial imports, it was esti- 
mated, should reach a value of $12.5 
billions, a $800 millions drop. 










Talk about Dis tributing Stock ~ 


about distributing large blocks of stock—and you may hear the name 


Merrill Lynch. 
Why? 


Because this firm has an international network of 125 offices 
linked by more than 100,000 miles of private wire ... 


Because we’ve staffed those offices with 1600 account execu- 


tives... 


Because these account executives are just a phone call away from 
hundreds of thousands of prospective buyers . . . 


Because a steadily growing number of companies are coming to 


us for effective distribution of sizable blocks of securities. 


Here, for example, are some representative distributions in which we 
participated during the first half of this year, together with the number of 


shares sold wholly through our own organization. 


Number 
NAME OF COMMON STOCKS WeSell of Buyer 
ACF-Wric.ey Stores, INc. 10.000 65 
Air Repucrion Co., Inc. 7.000 179 
ALUMINIUM LIMITED 60,398 476 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 33.000 793 
*AMERICAN ELrEcTRONICS, INC. 60,205 384 
AMERICAN HERITAGE Lire INSURANCE Co. 170,999 1,141 
AmerIcAN NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. (Galveston) 71,294 613 
* ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Co. 30,700 319 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 9,910 127 
Borc- WARNER CORPORATION 5,790 44 
*BuRROUGHS CORPORATION 25,548 281 
Doucias ArrcraFT Co., Inc. 8,001 97 
FEDERATED DEPARTMENT Stores, INC. 4,000 48 
Foop Farr Stores, Inc. 15,000. 229 
GENERAL Motors CorPoRATION 50,000 577 
GENERAL TELEPHONE CORPORATION 17,688 690 
Gutr Ort CorPorATION 10,131 185 
Gutr Srates Utiuities Co. 88,254 1,079 
Ittinois CENTRAL R.R. Co. 12,022 116 
INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 21,546 286 
JoHNs-MANVILLE CORPORATION 10,100 101 
Lyxkes Bros. STEAMSHIP Co. 25,020 296 
Merck & Co., INc. 13,734 190 
NortHERN INDIANA Pus.ic Service Co, 22,246 341 
*OKLAHOMA NaturaAL Gas Co. 25,286 277 
*OLIn MATHIESON CHEMICAL Corp. 40,167 479 
Pepsi-CoLa GENERAL Bort ers, INc. 45,000 243 
Prizer (Chas.) & Co., INc. 12,659 123 
*PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 40,000 482 
PortTLAND GENERAL ELectric Co. 15,000 125 
*ProcteR & GAMBLE COMPANY 10,428 74 
Seare (G. D.) & Co. 15,599 317 
STanpARD O1L Co. or New Jersey 10,000 109 
TENNESSEE GAs TRANSMISSION Co. 65,231 792 
Texas CoMPANY 13.000 185 
TeExAS EASTERN TRANSMISSION CorP. 30,051 282 
Texas Gas TRANSMISSION Corp. 14,606 142 
Texas Gas TRANSMISSION CorP. 8,679 101 
Texas UtiLities COMPANY 7,870 150 
TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 8,500 84 
Unitrep Gas CorporaTION 50,000 571 
U. S. Gypsum Company 5,505 58 
*West VircintA Putp & Paper Co. 6,000 54 


Number of 
States in 


which We 


of Buyers Sold Issue 


16 


*Exchange distributions handled wholly within our own organization at spreads 
you might think were surprisingly low. 


If you have a block of securities that you would like to sell, may we in- 
vite your inquiry? For a confidential discussion of the problem, just phone 
or write WILLIAM H. CULBERTSON, Partner in charge of the Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. + Offices in 112 Cities 
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Coordinating Orders, Production and Shipments 


Marginal Notched Card System Helps Chair Maker Solve Problem 


OORDINATING orders’ on 
CE ena with production and 

shipments to maintain mini- 
mum inventories of supplies and 
finished products “is a perennial 
problem with manufacturers of bulk 
items,” notes Carlton E. Nicho!s, 
president, Nichols & Stone Company, 
chair manufacturer of Gardner, 
Mass. The procedure adopted by his 
company last year illustrates how the 
problem can be satisfactorily solved. 

The new procedures involved the 
use of office duplicating equipment 
in order billing and a_ Keysort 
marginal notched card system, a 
product of the Royal McBee Cor- 
poration, in analyzing orders and 
shipments. 

Previously, Nichols & Stone had 
to cope with delays in shipments, 
back orders, and endless but seem- 
ingly unavoidable paperwork. The 
job of matching orders with ship- 
ments was intensified by the fact 
that the company handles 50 dif- 
ferent styles in as many as 15 
finishes. In addition, special chairs 
are made to order for 100 colleges 
and universities a year. 

Since installation of the control 
system, these advantages have been 
achieved, Mr. Nichols reports: 


1. Open orders have been reduced 
by 25 per cent. 

2. The number of shipments re- 
quired to fill the average order has 
been cut in half. 

3. Customer service has been im- 
proved. 

4. Order and sales data needed by 
management are processed much 
faster. 

5. Matching of open orders against 
stock on hand has been greatly facili- 
tated. This made it easier to take into 
account in scheduling shipments such 
considerations as age of open orders, 
existence of other open orders from 
the same customers, and the effect 
that prompt or delayed shipment 
might have on the relationship with a 
given customer. 


Nichols & Stone was founded by 
Edmund Nichols in 1857 in West- 
minster, Mass. as a small chair shop. 
Edmund Nichols, grandson of the 
company’s original founder, is chair- 


ITEM CONTROL—Under system set up last year at Nichols & Stone, “Order 
Control” and “Item Control” Keysort notched cards were introduced, to stream- 
line order handling procedures. Here Charles C. Fenno, fifth generation of the 
Nichols family in the business, checks tub file of Keysort Item Control cards, 


man. His son, Carlton E. Nichols, of 
the fourth generation, is president. 

As is the situation in many com- 
panies, about 35 per cent of the ac- 
counts provides 80 per cent of the 
sales volume. Of the 5,000 regular 
customers on the files, 700 are small 
stores each buying less than $500 
worth of furniture a year. Accurate 
information on orders is therefore 
indispensable. 


From Multilith to Keysort Controls 


Briefly, the system set up by the 
company works as follows. Each in- 
coming order is typed on a Multi- 
lith “Order Master.” On it are listed 
customer’s name and address, style 
and finish of chairs ordered, quan- 
tity and price per chair. From this, 
the following forms are reproduced: 

a. Acknowledgment copies, one 
each for customer, salesman, and 
sales manager. 

b. One red-printed “Order Con- 
trol” Keysort notched card. 

c. One brown-printed “Item Con- 
trol” Keysort notched card for each 
different style and finish of chair 
on the customer’s order. 

d. A Waxspot shipping 
form. 

e. Shipping labels. 

f. A new “Billing Master” to 
serve later—after partial shipment 


release 
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has been made—for duplicating in- 
voices in the number that may be 
required. 

The Keysort notched cards are 
614% inches by 71% inches, with five 
holes to the inch along the card 
perimeters. These provide for both 
sequences and direct sorting. Daily, 
new “Order Control” and “Item 
Control” cards are keypunched ac- 
cording to style, finish, customer 
code, and order number. 

Order analysis reports are tabu- 
lated and quantities posted daily to 
“Unit Analysis” reports for fast re- 
capping of data on a semi-weekly 
basis. Both cards are filed, the 
“Order Control” cards alphabet- 
ically by customer, the “Item Con- 
trol” cards by style and finish. In 
both cases, older orders are filed in 
front of later orders. 

The next step is the receipt of 
“Let Down” reports by the sales 
department. These are prepared by 
the shipping department and_in- 
dicate the number of chairs in each 
style and finish which have come 
down from the finishing room and 
are available for shipment. As these 
“Let Down” reports are received, 
the quantities are posted by style 
and finish on a worksheet. Next, 
“Item Control” cards, for styles and 
finishes corresponding to the chairs 
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shown on the “Let Down” reports, 
are pulled from the file as they 
are needed to match totals shown 
on these reports. 

These “Item Control” cards are 
then Keysorted by customer number 
to collate these cards with related 
“Order Control” cards which _in- 
dicate open numbers. A little jug- 
ging in matching available mer- 
chandise with open orders reflects 
particular conditions. However, the 
end result is that items to be shipped 
are written simultaneously in one 
of the five shipping columns printed 
on the Waxspot shipping release 
forms and the “Order Control” 
cards. 

The shipping release form is then 
sent to the shipper and authorizes 
him to ship the products contained 
therein. The “Item Control” cards 
are set aside by order number for 
subsequent sales analysis pending 
the return of the shipping release 
form from the shipper as_verifica- 
tion of actual shipments. The “Order 
Control” cards are returned to the 
file if they still show open orders; 
otherwise, they are discarded or 
held for special analysis. 


























Data on Shipping Release Copy 






When shipments are _ actually 
made, the shipping release copy is 
returned by the shipper to the sales 
department. On this form, he in- 
dicates such information as date 
shipped, routing, waybill number, 
etc. This shipping release form copy 
is then used to extract from an open 
order file the “Billing Master” which 
was duplicated when the original 
order copies were first being pre- 
pared. On this new “Master,” a 
clerk hand-posts the date and quan- 
tities shipped, and waybill number. 
From this, the office duplicating 
machine will print invoices in as 
many copies as required, plus a new 
“Billing Master” for items on the 
original order still unshipped. 

The shipping release form is then 
thrown away if the order has been 
shipped complete. If not, it is re- 
turned to its original position in 
front of the “Order Control” card 
in the tub file. This same shipping 
release form may travel several 
times between the shipper and the 
sales department before the order 
is finally shipped complete. 

“The last step in our control pro- 
gram,” according to Mr. Nichols, “is 

(Concluded on p. 25, col. 3) 















Your customer 
owns it now 






When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable . . . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it . . . itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 
... and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept.47 , 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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Intercoupling Devices Bring New Wizardries 


To Use of Conventional Business Machines 


LTHOUGH Management has 
A been introduced to the ad- 

vantages of large electronic 
computers — the 
big machines 
which digest tre- 
mendous quanti- 
ties of informa- 
tion, produce the 
desired output 
data and do all 
this automatical- 
ly and at high 
speeds—a second 
approach to the paperwork prob- 
lem has received relatively little 
attention. The latter involves the 
use of intercoupling devices which 
connect conventional business ma- 
chines to each other, such as an ac- 
counting machine connected to a 
tabulating card punch. An explana- 
tion of how the intercoupling equip- 
ment of Systematics Inc. is now be- 
ing used by The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
New York, should answer two ques- 
tions often asked by businessmen 
unfamiliar with this type of equip- 
ment: 

1. What are the advantages of 
using one business machine to op- 
erate another, apparently unrelated, 
type of machine? 

2. Where does such equipment fit 
in a large organization already mak- 
ing extensive use of electronic com- 
puters and conventional punched 
card tabulating machines? 





Cc. B. LUNSFORD 


A Common Problem 


Equitable’s problem was common 
to many large financial institutions 
—how to reduce the cost of process- 
ing disbursements for many operat- 
ing departments. Each type of dis- 
bursement had different accounting 
requirements and involved widely 
varying volumes of checks to be 
drawn. An IBM 705 computer and 
other high-speed data processing 
equipment had been installed for 
this larger volume operation, but 
only commissions on ordinary life 
business had been placed on this 
machine. 
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Several areas remained which did 
not seem to lend themselves to proc- 
essing on high-capacity machines. 
They involved the use of bookkeep- 
ing or accounting machines. When 
analysis or distribution was required, 
data which had already been proc- 
essed clerically were transcribed by 
key punch and verifier operators. 


Payments to Suppliers 

One of the first areas where the 
Society applied this system was 
payments to suppliers. The problem 
was to draw 30,000 checks a year 
with these requirements for each 
transaction: write the check, prepare 
a statement of account (remittance 
advice), punch an IBM card with 
certain of the accounting data per- 
taining to the transaction, provide 
for reconciling the check mechan- 
ically, and provide adequate controls 
over the whole operation. 

Systematics Intercouplers, used in 
conjunction with National Cash Reg- 
ister Company Class 32 accounting 
machines and IBM card punches 
proved to be the solution. Installed 
under the direction of Charles B. 
Lunsford, controller of the Society, 
and Leonard H. McVity, assistant 
controller, the Intercoupler system, 
in operation for one year, has been 
substantially expanded and now con- 
sists of eight NCR accounting ma- 
chines connected through Inter- 
couplers to IBM 026 printing card 
punches. Operating departments for- 
ward their paperwork. in the form 
of disbursement warrants, to the 
checkwriting section of the control- 
ler’s staff. There, the work is proc- 
essed on the NCR-Intercoupler-IBM 
systems. 

As the accounting data for each 
transaction are entered on the NCR 
machine, one or more by-product 
IBM cards are automatically pre- 
pared by the attached card punch. 
These cards will be used in the prep- 
aration of statements, reports and 
other accounting exhibits. The ac- 
counting machine then prepares the 
statement of account. The flexibility 
of the system is a major advantage 





MULTIPLE INSTALLATION of Sys. 


tematics Intercouplers at Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York—By means of the 
Intercoupler attached to the rear of 
the National Cash Register accounting 
machines, punched cards are auto- 
matically produced while operator 
prepares accounting data and check 
vouchers. 


at this point, since some statements 
need show only the customary ven- 
dor’s invoice date and number, while 
others must show detailed, precisely 
worded explanations covering the 
payment. Dollar amount and certain 
accounting data are then automat- 
ically printed out on a _pre-num- 
bered pre-punched card check. Simul- 
taneously, a card is punched via the 
Intercoupler reflecting the informa- 
tion on the check, alphabetical as 
well as numeric. This card is used 
to reconcile checks on_tabulating 
equipment, replacing the old process 
of hand-sorting and matching paper 
checks. The reconciliation cards are 
also used for several other pur- 
poses, including the preparation of 
information at source tax reports, 
in connection with commission pay- 
ments. Finally, a check register is 
printed as a carbon by-product of 
checkwriting. 


Rigorous Controls 

The whole system is rigorously 
controlled. The accounting machine 
develops a zero proof of the dollar 
amounts for each transaction, as 
well as down totals of both dollar 
data and some indicative informa- 
tion. Electrical design features of the 
Intercoupler insure that the IBM 










































































































































machine punches exactly what the 
accounting machine prints. 

Control totals from the account- 
ing machines are checked against 
tabulator totals developed on a proof 
listing. Use of direct-to-card equip- 
ment makes error correction easy 
and reliable. The operator reverses 
the error out of the accounting ma- 
chine and destroys the mispunched 
card. 
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Flexibility of System 

The Intercoupler system was ap- 
plied to accounts payable first, as 
it was felt that this job posed the 
greatest range of systems and ma- 
chine programming problems. After 
several months’ successful operation 
of the system, two other applications 
were transferred to the checkwriting 
unit from operating departments. 
Each of the applications, the pay- 
ment of certain commissions and the 
paying of some annuity cancellation 
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Naturally there is no obligation. 


Le) ne t Ae CASUALTY -FVRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
Miike dy : FIDELITY -SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co, of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 








Diebold Open-Shelf File Unit 
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HAT customer _ satisfaction 

often depends as much on early 

shipment and prompt invoicing 
as on quality of product, is a business 
truism concurred in by Sherwood 
Brass Works, of Detroit. 

A modern brass foundry and ma- 
chine shop now in its 54th year, 
Sherwood employs 170 persons, 13 
of them in the office. Three-fourths 
of the company’s volume consists of 
the manufacture of ‘Sherwood’ 
bronze rotary pumps with monel 
metal shafts in many modifications. 
Their pumps are used for marine, 
agricultural, industrial and hydrant 
service. 

By simplifying their invoice and 
production order procedure, the com- 
pany has reduced three or four writ- 
ings to one, eliminated the former 
tedious type-and-check routine com- 
mon to so many offices, and has 
brought paperwork processing up to 
a new level of efficiency. 


Voiume Up 30 Per Cent 


Volume of the company since in- 
stallation of the DITTO 14D44 direct 
process duplicator, key to the new 
system, has increased some 30 per 
cent. Under the old system, this 
greater volume would have required 
two more clerks. Thus, for “the 
dollar a day expenditure for mainte- 
nance and supplies for the equip- 
ment,” the company estimates it is 
saving “at least two composite clerks 
or $8,000 a year in payroll.” Errors 
have been reduced to a minimum. 


Production Order Processing 


Not only this, notes controller 
Jack L. Hoffman. “We are saving 
time and annoyance on the part of 
everyone in the office, and this in- 
cludes the executives. Formerly every 
invoice seemed to require the atten- 
tion of some one of our office and 
plant executives. Now order and in- 
voice handling is efficiently concen- 
trated where it belongs.” 

Approximately 25 orders are han- 
dled on an average day. It takes 
only 20 minutes for a clerk to dupli- 
cate complete sets of production, 


Simplified Invoicing Points the Way 


To Satisfied Customer, Lower Cost 


KEY UNIT to reduction of three or 
four rewritings to one—DITTO direct 
process Duplicator which enabled 
Sherwood Brass Works’ office staff to 
handle 30 per cent greater volume 
without additional personnel. 


shipping and office copies for this 
number of orders, notes the control- 
ler. Another 20 minutes is spent by 
the billing clerk to duplicate the 30 
invoice sets, including back-order 
shipping papers. Prior to installation 
of the DITTO one-writing system, 
the company used snap-out forms 
which entailed three or four rewrit- 
ings of every order. 

A price clerk edits orders as they 
are received. A DITTO order master 
is typed for each order. The 81x11” 
master includes spaces for: sold to, 
ship to, order number, description of 
13 items and a summary of shipments 
at the bottom. Sets for the day’s 
orders are run off on the DITTO at 
one time except where there is need 
for a particular set right away. 

A typical plumbing goods order 
set is made up of the following 
copies: production department copy, 
office copy, shipping papers—packing 
list with spot carbon on the back, 
billing notice, label (one or more). 
The shipping papers on each order 
are clipped together and held in the 
billing department to await shipment. 
This provides customer service con- 
trol in the office. 

“When a shipment is ready, the 
shipping clerk need only enter on 
the packing list the quantity shipped 
and balance on order, after this 
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shipment, opposite the various items 
on up to 13 lines of the order, or as 
many more lines as required on a 
multipage order. He enters the date 
shipped, how shipped, boxes, cartons, 
total weight, postage and insurance, 
all items that affect the billing opera- 
tion. 


Saves Shop Men’s Time Too 


“The clerk includes the packing 
slip with the goods, attaches the 
label to the package and returns the 
billing notice to the invoice depart- 
ment. He saves the time formerly 
spent in heading up and making out 
an average of some 30 billing notices 
a day, including notices of back 
shipments. This is a timesaving of 
at least 3 hours a day, which at $2 
an hour saves six times the DITTO 
ownership-cost at this point alone.” 
And noteworthy is this observation 
added by Mr. Hoffman: 

“Shipping clerks and shop men 
are not trained writers and _ book- 
keepers and they appreciate having 
the body of every order and all 
descriptions and directions clearly 
typed and every paper in agreement. 

“The accuracy of copies made on 
the DITTO duplicator benefits the 
shop particularly in the insurance 
of correct addresses for shipment. 
Further, every operation in the office 
is both speeded and simplified by 
this One-Writing plan which pro- 
vides that all data on the order and 
invoice papers be produced from the 
original one-writing master.” 


Invoices Ready 10 A.M. 


When the billing notice is received 
in the billing department, a clerk 
clips a variable DITTO master, size 
214x9”, to the right side of the 
original DITTO master. On this vari- 
able master she enters and extends 
the figures from the billing notice. 
She does this lightly in pencil so 
that they may be checked for ac- 
curacy. The figures are then typed on 
the variable master. Original and 
variable masters are combined. Any 
of the invoice clerks can reproduce 
on the DITTO duplicator in a few 


(Concluded next page, col. 2 
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ADDING MACHINES ARE BEAUTI- 


FUL;. CAPABLE. TOO—Underwood 
Corp. “Add-Mate”’ all-electric adding 
machine weighs only 7% pounds. 


Odhner Model H9S-5 hand-operated 
Adding Machine 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES also can 


have beauty of design: 


PRESIDENT Accounting Machine of 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. al- 
lows for changing methods of account- 
ing. 


SIMPLIFIED INVOICING 
(Concluded from page 22) 


seconds the sets required, consisting 
of invoice and accounting copy. The 
running of additional copies is sim- 
ple. On government orders, four or 
more invoice copies may be required 
and the customer may have any 
number desired. 

The invoice set for plumbing 
goods consists of: original invoice 
for customer; salesman copy, mailed 
daily; commission copy, accumulated 
monthly for paying sales commis- 
sions; accounting copy. 

“Before we used the DITTO sys- 
tem, the billing department had to 
hurry to get the Jast invoices cover- 
ing the previous day’s shipments out 
by 5 p.m. Now all invoices are com- 
pleted by 10 a.m.,” comments the 
controller. 


No Back-Order Rewriting 


An average of 20 per cent of 
orders require at least one back-order 
shipment, which calls for an extra 
set of shipping papers and another 


invoice set. Under the DITTO one- 


writing plan, the invoice set with all 
back-order copies complete is dupli- 
cated in less than a minute. Accuracy 
is insured since here is no rewriting 
of original descriptive data, no mat- 
ter how many times a_back-order 
shipment is made. 

Company estimates total cost per 
invoice set is five cents; cost per 
production order set 13 cents. The 
one-writing system is credited with 
being “a contributing factor” to the 
company’s ability “to hold cown 
overhead and paperwork to the point 
where we are operating this highly 
competitive business with one office 
employee for each twelve workers in 
the plant.” 


$2.5 Billions Spending 


Last year’s survey by National 
Business Show management, in New 
York, of potential spending by vis- 
itors’ companies in the 12 months fol- 
lowing, was placed at about $214 bil- 
lions. This year the show is using 
voting machines to gauge the poten- 
tial spending of visiting company 
representatives in the 12 months 


ahead. 


BUT WHAT 
ABOUT 
COLLECTION ? 


Control of your product leaves you on de- 
livery; your cash can then be tied up in ac-: 
counts receivable, leaving working capital 
as the victim. 

Credit Insurance is working capital insurance 
...a hedge against the unexpected that can 
turn the good customer into a bad debt or 
a past due account. 


Put security into your cash forecast. Consult 
your London Guarantee and Accident Co. 
Credit Insurance Representative today. 


CREDIT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 


55 FIFTH AVENUE e 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


OVER HALF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN CREDIT INSURANCE 
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Redesign of Forms for Continuous Writing with 
Teletype Gives Control and Reduces Paperwork 


O improve customer service, 
I the company found it advis- 
able to prepare invoices and 
shipping papers daily. But studies of 
new procedures and types of auto- 
mated machines available showed 
that the number of forms the com- 
pany used annually would not justify 
the cost of the equipment considered. 
Then executives of Symington 
Wayne Corporation discovered that 
by redesign of invoice and shipping 
forms to provide for continuous 
writing as well as for use with Tele- 
type equipment, they had developed 
a system to cut paperwork costs, and 
at the same time established greater 
efficiency and control of operations. 
The Symington Wayne Corpora- 
tion, of Salisbury, Md., a leading 
manufacturer of automotive service 
station equipment, employs approxi- 
mately 2,000 in plants located in 
Salisbury; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Iron- 
ton, Ohio; Cleveland; Toronto, Rio 
de Janeiro, and London. Sales out- 
lets in the United States number over 
100 and are served through 23 re- 
gional and district offices. Extensive 
export sales business is conducted 
with many foreign countries. Gaso- 
line dispensing pumps, hose reels, 
air compressors, lifts, rotary gear 
pumps are among its products. 


Branches Had Prepared Own Invoices 


Invoices formerly were prepared 
on a ten-part Speediset in the billing 
department. A separate typing was 
required to prepare the shipping 
papers. It was also necessary for 
each plant to prepare its own in- 
voices. Disadvantages of the method 
were: each individual form had to 
be hand-inserted in the typewriter; 
subsequent retyping and checking of 
repetitive information on shipping 
papers were time-consuming and 
costly; branch office billing could not 
be immediately accomplished. 

C. Reid Kurtz, Wayne’s division 
controller, and H. I. Goslee, billing 
department manager, developed the 
present system using continuous 
forms and Teletype equipment to 
overcome the disadvantages of the 
old method. Moore Business Forms’ 


representative worked with them on 
the design and construction of the 
custom printed forms, which consist 


of: 


1) A ten-part Continuous Inter- 
leaved invoice containing a hecto mas- 
ter. 

2) A nine-part Continuous Inter- 
leaved Invoice (without the master) 
for preparation on a Teletype. 

3) A ten-part Continuous Inter- 
leaved Shipping form written auto- 
matically on a Teletype receiver in a 
branch plant. 


All three forms are stapled in the 
right margin and carbons are narrow 
on the left side to provide for easy 
extraction of carbons when parts are 
to be distributed. Carbons in the 
Shipping form are strip-coated to 
prevent certain information from 
appearing on subsequent parts. 


Procedure in Home Office 


All invoices and shipping papers 
are initially prepared at the com- 
pany’s home office in Salisbury. Or- 
ders are processed at the home office 
or at one of the plants. 

A Moore ten-part Continuous In- 
terleaved Invoice (with hecto mas- 
ter) is prepared on an_ electric 
typewriter. The hecto master is ex- 
tracted from the set and used to 


CONTINUOUS FORMS AND TELE- 
TYPE cut invoice and shipping paper- 
work costs—Simultaneous with prep- 
aration of nine-part CIL invoice on 
Model 28 Teletype at home office of 
Symington Wayne Corporation, ship- 
ping papers are automatically written 
by Teletype at the branch plant, on 
ten-part shipping forms of Moore 
Business Forms, Inc. 
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reproduce shipping papers and la. 
bels before being discarded. 

The rest of the set remains iniact 
and is filed numerically by invoice 
number until the order has been 
processed and shipped. At this time 
the Accounting and Shipping Record 
copies of the shipping papers are 
returned to the billing department 
and the original Invoice form is 
completed by filling in the amount, 
cost, and other shipping data. The 
set is then detached and the parts 
distributed, as follows: 

Part 1, the original invoice, is 
mailed to the customer. Part 2, the 
hecto master, is destroyed after ship- 
ping papers and labels are repro- 
duced. Parts 3, 4 and 5, invoice 
copies, are also mailed to the cus- 
tomer. Part 6, the accounts receivable 
copy, is sent to accounting for post- 
ing. Part 7, the cost and sales dis- 
tribution copy, also goes to the 
accounting department where it is 
used to set up a cost of sales account. 
Part 8, the commission copy, is sent 
to the commission clerk for record- 
ing salesmen’s commissions. Part 9, 
the regional or district office advice 
copy, is sent to the sales office and 
part 10, the salesman’s advice copy, 
is sent to the salesman. 


Orders Processed at Branch Plant 


For orders that are to be proc: 
essed at a branch plant, a Moore 
nine-part Continuous Interleaved In- 
voice is prepared on the Model 28 
Teletype. Simultaneously, via Tele- 
type, a ten-part Continuous Inter- 
leaved Shipping form is produced at 
the branch plant. The shipping pa- 
pers are separated and the parts 
distributed: 

Part 1—Accounting 
alphabetically 

Part 2—mailed to customer 

Part 3—mailed to salesman 

Part 4—mailed to regional office 

Part 5—sent to selling division 

Part 6—forwarded to production 
department 

Part 7—Shipping Record, filed 
with part 1 

Part 8—forwarded to sales con- 


trol (See opposite pag?) 


copy, filed 














REDESIGN OF FORMS 


(Concluded from preceding page) 






Part 9—sent to inspection depart- 
ment 


Part 10—Packing List, filed with 
part 1. 


When the order is ready for ship- 
ment, the Packing List, part 10, is 
attached to the order. Parts 1, ac- 
counting copy, and 7, shipping rec- 
ord, are then forwarded to the home 
office. The invoice is pulled from the 
file, completed (amount shipped, 
total cost, how shipped, etc.), car- 
bons extracted and parts distributed 
as follows: 


Part 1—Original invoice, mailed 
to customer 

Part 2—duplicate invoice, mailed 
to customer 

Part 3—triplicate invoice, mailed 
to customer 

Part 4—quadruplicate 
mailed to customer 

Part 5—accounts receivable, sent 
to accounting 

Part 6—cost and sales distribu- 
tion, sent to accounting 

Part 7—commission copy, for- 
warded to the commission clerk 

Part 8—regional or district office 
advice, mailed to sales office 

Part 9—salesman’s advice, mailed 
to salesman. 


invoice, 


New System Faster, More Economic 


The new system is said to have 
proved to be the fastest, most efh- 
cient and economical means of im- 
proving customer service and pre- 
paring invoices and shipping papers 
daily. Other specific advantages 
cited: 


Accurate control of all invoices is 
maintained by preparing them at 
home office. 


Forms are continuous and always 
ready for use. 


Subsequent typing of repetitive 
information has been eliminated and 
possibility of errors reduced. A hecto 
master reproduces shipping papers 
and labels of orders shipped from 
the home office. A Teletype machine 
automatically prints such papers on 
orders shipped from branch plants. 


Strip coated carbons eliminate un- 
wanted information from parts of 
the shipping papers. Speediset ex- 
traction of carbon is provided by 
marginal staples and narrow carbons. 








































MARGINAL NOTCHED Royal McBee 
Keysort cards are quickly sorted into 
wanted sequence by means of the sort- 
ing stylus shown here being used by 
one of the Nichols & Stone office 


personnel, 


Record Number of SBA 


Prime Contracts for Year 


Prime contracts totaling $1,062,- 
454,031 were set aside by Small 
Business Administration for exclu- 
sive competitive award to small 
business during fiscal year 1958, an 
increase of more than $318 millions 
over fiscal year 1957 and highest in 
the agency’s history. The record 
number, 17,819, compares with 11,- 
851 contracts reserved for small 
firms in fiscal 1957, Wendell B. 
Barnes, administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, reported. 

Since the start of the SBA’s joint 
program in cooperation with military 
and civilian purchasing agencies, the 
agency has been instrumental in re- 
serving $2,919,582,709 in proposed 
contracts for award to small firms, 
of which approximately $234 bil- 
lions were reserved for small busi- 
ness in cooperation with the depart- 
ment of defense, and slightly over 
$106 millions were earmarked for 
small business in cooperation with 
governmental civilian agencies. 

A leaflet, “Research and Develop- 
ment Opportunities with the Federal 
Government,” explaining how the 
Government buys and how the small 
firm should present its case, is avail- 
able on request at any SBA office. 








A list of man’s enemies is 
often a truer guide to his 
character than a list of his 
friends. 

—Anonymous 
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COORDINATION 
(Concluded from page 19) 


the semi-weekly analysis and report 
of sales, by style and finish, to the 
company’s executives. Such _infor- 
mation not only indicates sales 
trends, but is essential in the com- 
pilation of “On Hand” and “On 
Order” figures for each style and 
finish. This enables us to adjust our 
production schedules, if necessary, 
on a day-to-day basis.” 

Additional benefits derived from 
the new system, Mr. Nichols points 
out, are: operating flexibility and 
advantage that specially trained per- 
sonnel are not required for process- 
ing marginal notched cards. Also 
stressed by Mr. Nichols is that 
“the method of selecting what cus- 
tomer gets which chairs, where the 
backlog of orders exceeds the mer- 
chandise immediately available, is 
far more scientific and _ intelligent 
than ever before, because of the 
ready availability of information 
from the new Royal McBee system.” 


Corporation Profits Distorted 
By Inflation, Says Educator 


Reported profits of corporations 
at almost $200 billions after taxes 
in the 1946-56 decade may have 
been overstated by as much as 25 per 
cent, a result of the concealed effect 
of inflation on two key business 
costs: inventory charges and depre- 
ciation of plant and equipment, says 
Musa Y. Hussayni, faculty member 
of the American University of Beirut. 
In a doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan school of busi- 
ness administration, he declares $22 
billions of profits were overstated 
because businessmen reported in- 
ventories at cost rather than current 
value and $25 billions additional 
were overstated because of the as- 
sumed stability in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, in accounting 
practice in computing depreciation. 

Plow-back of earnings will remain 
the major source of funds for busi- 
ness expansion, Mr. Hussayni_ be- 
lieves. Although high tax rates in 
recent years have tended to make 
debt more attractive to corporations 
than common stock, in the future the 
expansion of debt will be more dif- 
ficult unless risk capital, common 
stock, is also increased. He urges 
improved methods to channel per- 
sonal savings into business enter- 
prise. 





Filing of Input and Output Data 


Must Keep Pace with New Machine 


LWAYS an important factor in 

office management, “filing has 

taken on new importance in 
this age of automation because of the 
high hourly cost of automated opera- 
tions. Common-language machines, 
which have their input-output media 
in the form of edge-punched cards 
or punched tapes, have outmoded 
traditional filing systems,” declares 
Paul S. Nevin, vice president and 
treasurer, VISIrecord, Inc., Copiague, 
New York. 

Yet, “failure to accept this fact 
leads many offices to allow their 
costly common-language equipment 
to stand idle during portions of the 
working day while highly paid oper- 
ators spend their time searching 
through inefficient files for the data 
to feed into their machines. Input 
and output media of the common- 
language machines also are easily 
misplaced or damaged in traditional 
filing equipment,” notes the manu- 
facturer of visible-vertical housing 
for common-language media. 


Shortcomings Described 


“Although many new types of fil- 
ing equipment have been developed 
in attempts to solve these problems, 
most of them are merely adaptations 
of traditional equipment and _ fall 
far short of the goal,” Mr. Nevin 
says. He points out their shortcom- 
ings: 

Some are “blind” systems, wherein 
an operator must handle numerous 
unwanted cards or tapes to locate 
the one needed. Misfiling is common, 
resulting in lost operator and ma- 
chine time. 

Many are so bulky that the opera- 
tor must either leave her seat to 
reach the cards or tapes she needs, 
or have the help of a filing assistant. 
Some involve bags, boxes, hooks, 
envelopes, spools, or similar devices 
which decidedly slow down _loca- 
tion and refiling. 


Visible-Vertical Files 


A complete range of visible-vertical 
filing equipment for every type of 
common-language media now has 
been developed. “The visible-vertical 
principle,” points out Mr. Nevin, 
“has been proven in nonautomated 


record-keeping systems to provide 
the fastest, most nearly error-free 
management of material which must 
be located individually at random 
by name or number. The new tape 
and card housing equipment also 
offers greater compactness and media 
protection than systems heretofore 
available. With the help of a spe- 
cialist in this field (his common- 
language machine dealer, for ex- 
ample) the office manager should 
examine each of the five visible- 
vertical housing techniques to deter- 
mine which best meets his needs.” 

The five types are: 

(1) Edge-punched cards—that is, 
visible-vertical record cards (header 
or item) with common-language 
punching along one or both margins. 
“This is the cheapest, most conveni- 
ent, and most compact system for 
filing relatively short bits of common- 
language data (up to 256 codes), 
and in addition provides a record 
surface for variable transaction data 
to which the coded constant data 
pertains (inventory record, traveling, 
requisition, etc.) .” 

(2) Pocket cards—visible-vertical 
record cards with a paper pocket on 
one margin. “These can carry tapes 
up to 12 ft. in length. The body of 
the card can be used as in the case 
of edge-punched cards.” 

(3) Tape channels—transparent 
plastic channels affixed by the user 
to visible-vertical cards or any other 
documents either permanently or 
temporarily. “This system is useful 
particularly during a transition to 
an automated system, since it allows 
the user to file punched tapes up to 
6 ft. long directly with existing rec- 
ords to which the coded information 
pertains.” 

(4) Tape panels—lightweight 
plastic panels, each with 10 rigid 
pockets for punched tape of any 
channel width in lengths up to 75 
ft. “The panels are separately in- 
dexed, and each pocket can be in- 
dexed also. A total of 4500 extremely 
long tapes can be visibly housed 
within easy reach of a seated opera- 
tor.” 

(5) Tape sleeve panels—metal 
panels, each carrying 24 to 40 indi- 
vidual transparent rigid plastic 
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TAPE PANELS IN TRAY UNIT—One 
of five types of visible-vertical housing 
units devised by VISIrecord, Inc., to 
answer needs of automated offices for 
speedy, error-free, compact manage- 
ment of common-language media. In 
unit shown a total of 4,500 extremely 
long tapes can be visibly housed within 
easy reach of a seated operator. 


sleeves, each of which holds a tape 
of any channel width in lengths up 
to 75 ft. “Any tape can be removed 
instantaneously either with or with- 
out its sleeve, making possible un- 
limited interfiling.” 

“When properly designed,” Mr. 
Nevin explains, “these new filing 
systems, used singly or in combina- 
tion, bring to the automated office 
all the speed and control features 
of modern visible-vertical filing tech- 
niques already proven in thousands 
of non-automated offices. 

“Automation cannot rely solely on 
the wonders of transistors and mem- 
ory drums. Input facts and figures 
must be readily at hand before input 
can proceed. Output, if it is to be 
of any value, must be instantaneously 
available for reference and repetitive 

” 
use. 


Electronic Computer Prices 


How much for electronic com- 
puters? Prices of electronic com- 
puters now range anywhere from 
$25,000 for the small-scale general- 
purpose types to an average $2,500,- 
000 for the large-scale high-speed 
systems. As with automobiles, prices 
vary with type and number of ac- 
cessory equipment. Rentals may 
range from around $550 a month 
for small-scale units to $55,000 and 
up for large-scale systems. 


Hard work may never 
have really killed anybody, 
but it sure has scared a lot 
of people half-to-death. 

—N. A. Rombe 


————__— —————[_SEE— 





A $300,000 PURCHASE ORDER de- 
serves respect, and that is what it gets 
from Computer Engineering Associ- 
a‘es, Inc., manufacturer for the avia- 
tion industry of the analog computer 
shown, which is employed in stress 
and dynamic analysis. Employee of 
administrative services division places 
purchase order into Copease “Du- 
plex”? photocopy unit, which repro- 
duces everything exactly, including 
signatures, and avoiding any possibility 
of human error. 


Annual Sales of Photocopy 
Machines Over $150 Millions 


Although American business cur- 
rently is spending more than $150 
millions a year for copying equip- 
ment and supplies to meet office 
paperwork requirements, many exec- 
utives faced with a multitude of 
documentary and statistical material 
to be copied, ask “When” is the or- 
ganization justified in the purchase 
of a photocopy unit for company or 
department? 

The answer of course is related 
directly to the amount of copying 
work done by the company. It is es- 
timated that straight copying work 
accounts for approximately 40 per 
cent of all typing in the average of- 
fice. An office making an average of 
five copies a day of any paperwork 
will save over $300 a year and ap- 
proximately 275 man-hours by em- 
ploying a photocopy unit rather than 
typists for regular copying work, ac- 
cording to C. E. Hallenborg, presi- 
dent, Copease Corporation. 

Actual cost of finished copies, not 
the original equipment outlay, is the 
most important consideration in se- 
lection of the right kind of office 
copying equipment, Mr. Hallen- 
borg counsels. 


Aircraft Industries Put Speed into 
Office Too with Photocopy Machines 


O the airline, aircraft manufac- 

turing and missile industries, 

the competitive race to conquer 
space, figuratively to “saddle the 
winds,” has made speed and efficiency 
of operation the key to existence. 
Quick to adopt speedy lines of com- 
munication, the “space” industries 
have turned to the versatile photocopy 
machine to meet the tremendous 
demands for duplication of original 
paperwork and reports. At American 
Airlines, for example, Copease pho- 
tocopy machines are used to copy 
original documents ranging from 
initial purchase order of an aircraft 
to the pilots’ flight maintenance re- 
port of it. Other usages are copying 
manual pages, correspondence, cam- 
era copies for manuals, minutes of 
meetings, drawings and graphs, sum- 
mary reports and weekly engine 
overhaul cost reports. 

At Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
notes C. R. McLochlin, office man- 
ager of Lakeshore division, the Cop- 
ease “Duplex” photocopy unit “has 
proved very timesaving for repro- 
ducing material received by us from 
outside organizations for the pur- 
pose of our submitting bids on dif- 
ferent jobs. With this material we 
can give copies of the same original 
to several of our departments and 
have them all doing their part of 
the estimating at the same time and 
still be sure we have not omitted 
something they should know about 
this job.” 

Reproduction of contracts received 
from major air frame companies, a 
task of the Copease photocopy ma- 
chine at Computer Engineering As- 
sociates, Inc., Pasadena, is “especial- 
ly significant” according to P. B. 
Martin, administrative manager, “in 
that practically all of these contracts 
are dittoed.” The Copease machine, 
unlike some other copying machines, 
copies everything. “Reproductions of 
tax documents, incoming correspon- 
dence and_ confidential financial 
statements” are other useful com- 
pany applications noted by Mr. 
Martin, who adds: “In general, we 
find this photocopy unit desirable, 
even necessary, as a complementary 
piece of equipment to our standard 
blueprinting process.” 

At Douglas Aircraft Company, 


COPEASE “Duplex”? Photocopy ma- 
chine is used at Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, Lakeshore Div., to re- 
produce material received from out- 
side organizations on which Bendix 
bases its bids. With the Copease, 
copies of the original can be given to 
several departments, enabling all to 
do their part of the estimating at the 
same time. A feature of the “Duplex” 
is its ability to make two positives 
from the same negative. 


Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., the Cop- 
ease unit is located in the engineer- 
ing mailroom and is used to copy 
incoming correspondence and papers 
that must be circulated to many de- 
partments. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Wood- 
Ridge, N.J., propeller division, placed 
a Copease unit in the stationery de- 
partment to make copies of 11x17” 
worksheets for the accounting de- 
partment as well as to duplicate 
standard 8”’x11” size paperwork. 


Transfer Payments Prime 
Pump to $5 Billion Tune 


Transfer payments placed $5 bil- 
lions into the economic stream be- 
tween August 1957 and May 1958, 
when wages and sales declined by 
$8 billions, notes the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. A rise of 
135 per cent in unemployment bene- 
fits made up over half of the $5 
billion gain in transfer payments 
during this nine-month period, while 
almost $2.4 billions were for in- 
creased old-age, survivorship and 
disability benefits. 
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Modernizing the Office 


New Equipment to Speed Production and Reduce Costs 


Cut Packing Costs 


520 ComprTopak Cutter and Crimper 
units designed to cut shipping and 
packing costs, have been introduced 


| The ComptoPak Cutter 


by Comptometer Corporation. The 
ComptoPak Cutter converts salvage 
cardboard and corrugated cartons 
into multi-size sheets according to 
packing needs. The ComptoPak Crim- 


The ComptoPak Crimper 


per processes the cut corrugated 
sheets into reusable crimped cor- 
rugated wrapping and packaging ma- 
terial, at no additional cost. Problem 
and expense of disposal of incoming 
merchandise corrugated cartons is 
ended, and wrapping output is speed- 
ier and more efficient through use 
of predetermined pre-cut to size 
crimped packing. Less storage space 
is required. 


New Duplicator Unveiled 


521 Offset Duplicator for systems 
paper work, introduced by A. B. 
Dick Company, is wired for semi- 
automatic operation, automates re- 
petitive run duplicating to greater 
extent than ever. Key is program 
control unit which reduces from 


seven to two the manual steps us- 
ually required. Operator simply 
dials operations and number of 
copies for run; only change of 
masters and pull of starting lever 
are required of operator. Produc- 
tion rate to 9,000 copies an hour, 
as many as four systems jobs a 
minute, says manufacturer. Varying 
models provide duplicating area 
from 8x14” to 1014x1614”. Shown is 
Model 355. 


Multipurpose Mailer 


522 The new, mobile AUTOMAILER 
integrates in one automatic, con- 
tinuous operation all mailing steps: 
paper gathering (feeding-collating), 
folding, nesting, inserting, sealing, 
counting, error detection-correction, 
postal metering, stacking and deliv- 
ery to mail bag, in one-person op- 
eration at adjustable speeds up to 
6,000 completed envelopes per hour. 
Individual steps can be omitted or 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding porducts de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 
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entirely bypassed; flexibility is ob- 
tained by means of modular con- 
struction standard components, noies 
manufacturer, Office Dynamics Cor- 


poration. Unit handles commonly 
used sizes and types of envelopes and 
sheets up to 9x14’. Machine requires 
only 2 ft. x 4 ft. of floor space, 
exclusive of postage and conveyor 
units. 


Job-Designed Keyboards 


523 Keyboards tailor-made to cus- 
tomer requirements, with any num- 
ber and arrangement of keys, rang- 
ing from portable hand-sized units 
to desktype models, are available 
from CONCORD CONTROL, INC. Ap- 
plicable for computer systems, book- 
keeping and accounting systems, 
punch tape devices, control of busi- 
ness machines and other equipment, 
the specially tailored M-17 keyboards 
are priced competitively with stand- 
ard models, says manufacturer. 





Plate Stripper 


524 New device, the Quik-Strip- 
PER is said to remove plates and cards 
from Addressograph frames two to 
five times faster than by hand; ends 
broken nails, grimy fingers. Oper- 
ating the device is simple, says 
manufacturer Addressing Machine 
Company of California: just slide 
the frame face down over the open- 
ing in the table top of the Quik- 
Stripper; plates and cards fall out 
and slide down chute into waste 
basket. Five basic models are avail- 
able, with adaptors for all widely 
used styles of frames. 


16-to-1 Microfilmer 


525 Low reduction ratio of new 
l6mm. Microfilm Flow Camera of 
DocumaT, INnc., 16-to-l, produces 
images of suitable quality for con- 
tinuous enlargement. Also embodied 
in the Model “F16” is device for re- 
turning original documents to op- 
erator at convenient table-top height 
in their original order. Varying 
paper thicknesses will feed through 


throat without jamming. Automatic 
devices minimize operator error, 
make unit highly suitable for office 
use. 


Electronic Desk 

526 Developed specifically for ex- 
ecutive and professional use, the 
Min1-LinE Electronic Desk of Magne- 
Tec Corporation comes in modular 
L-shaped type or standard style, fea- 


tures an electronic pedestal provid- 
ing space for tape recorder, intercom, 
automatic electric pencil sharpener 
and a control panel for remote op- 
eration of lights, doors, signals and 
other equipment adaptable to remote 
actuation. Power is supplied through 
a covered recessed AC outlet on the 
desk which also provides connections 
for adding machines, calculators, 
typewriters and other office equip- 
ment electrically operated. A single 
AC cable connects the power outlet 
on the desk with wall or floor out- 
lets. 


Seating Comfort 


527 For sedentary workers the flex- 
ible ExTENDA Chair of Seating, Inc., 
is designed to reduce fatigue and in- 
crease seating comfort. Seat moves 
laterally in four directions in re- 
sponse to slightest body movement. 
In normal position, table operator 


has completely stable seat. When 
operator turns and reaches to right 
or left, the chair twists and leans 
with the body sufficiently to reduce 
muscular strain which normally ac- 
companies such movements from 
ordinary chair or stool. Extenda 
legs and base frame are steel tubing; 
seat and back are upholstered in 
leather-like vinyl fabric. 


Matching Desk & Chair 


528 Compatible with any type of 
office decor is the classic yet luxu- 
rious “Ultra” line of office furniture 
of RoBert JoHN Company. Gleam- 
ing, rugged frames of 14” cold 
rolled steel bar give a light comfort- 
able effect. Seen with the Modular 


desk L202 is matching X5 Executive 
posture chair which features 
adjustable seating, deep-cushioned 
foam rubber, solid walnut arms, and 
a choice of upholstery types or top- 
grain imported leather. 


Labels at 30,000 Per 


529 Rotastrip PRINTER is’ used 
for making labels on dick strips at 
a rate up to 30,000 an hour, printing 
three to five times as fast as any 
other existing printer, says manu- 
facturer Midwest Automatic Control 
Company. Machine uses a_hecto- 
graph impression typed on Reming- 


ton Rand or IBM tab card. 
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Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Business ELEcTRONICS REFERENCE 

GuipE, Vol. 4—Comprehensive 
604-page volume lists vital data 
about 383 company and_ govern- 
mental applications of digital elec- 
tronic computer systems. Only in- 
stallations operating on normal-run 
basis are included. Applications are 
cross-indexed four ways for easy 
reference. Components of each sys- 
tem and range of applications in 
each company are noted. Training 
courses, annotated listing of subject 
materials published from July 1, 
1956 to Jan. 31, 1958, and a topical 
index to published material are other 
sections. Order from Controllership 
Foundation, research arm of Con- 
trollers Institute of America, 2 Park 


Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Price $15. 


SUPPLIER’s PROTECTION UNDER NEW 

ConstrucTION Bonps—Article by 
George Ashe, manager collection de- 
partment, Credit Men’s Association 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, is interest- 
ing and is recommended to all en- 
gaged in the construction field. Re- 
prints available at 25c each to 
defray cost of printing and mailing. 
Address George Ashe, Credit Men’s 
Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
1218 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. 


Stop PAYMENT PROCEDURE—The 

handling of stop payment orders 
is a problem common to all banks, 
regardless of size. New 20-page 
booklet by the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association covers policies, op- 
erating procedures and forms. It 
does not purport to deal with legal 
aspects. Write to American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 36th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN.- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 


available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


708—“Carlyle,” Shaw-Walker’s new 
executive desk and nearest yet to desk 
automation, is richly illustrated in 
8-page color brochure. Models and 
sizes for all executive needs are 
shown in actual office settings; work- 
organizing innovations of Carlyle de- 
sign plainly pictured and described. 
Details are given for complete line, 
matching pieces. Free. 


709—“Introducing a New Lan- 
guage for Automatic Programming” 
is title of 8-page booklet describing 
Remington Rand’s Flow-Matic pro- 
gramming code. Ask for U-1350. 


710—New catalog of Royal McBee 
Corp. describes applications, com- 
ponents, general specifications of 
LGP-30 Royal Precision Electronic 
Computer. Write us for copy. 


711—32-page book on “ComptoPak 
Packing Program” of Comptometer 
Corp. contains numerous diagrams 
and drawings illustrating its adapt- 
ability to packaging wraps of all 
types. 


712—“The IBM Series 50” explains 
International Business Machines 
Corp.’s punch card data processing 
system for small business. Illustrated 
booklets on “650 Ramac” and “IBM 
709, a powerful new data processing 
system,” also available. Free. 


713—Details about new Cobalt Blue 
Process carbon for clean spirit dup- 
licating and sample master units are 


offered by Old Town Corp. Write us. 


714—Chart check-list of more than 
100 office uses for American Photo- 
copy Equipment Co.’s Ply-On Lam- 
inator is available free. 


715—Complete information on all six 
models of Diebold, Inc. Rotary Files 
available on request. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Business BupGetTinc: A Survey of 
Management Planning and Control 
Practices—by Dr. B. H. Sord and 
Dr. G. A. Welsch. 366 pages. 
$12.50. Controllership Foundation, 
Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

e Results of a study of budgeting 
practices and experiences of 424 
selected companies are set forth in 
this detailed work which should be 
valuable to executives and_ students 
of business administration, as_ well 
as to all interested in management 
practices. Emphasis is on participa- 
tion in setting goals and determining 
standards of performance. 

Chapters are devoted to establish- 
ing and approving profit objectives; 
long-range planning and forecasting; 
developing standards of perform. 
ance; controls. Included are 93 
tables and 12 charts. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 


CREDIT AND THE CONTRACTING BusINEss— 
In a three-way booklet—to salesmen and 
to credit managers of his own company 
and others, William B. Newkirk, general 
credit manager of Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., has produced a valu- 
able analysis of various factors such as 
the contracting system and terms of pay- 
ment, specific characteristics of the busi- 
ness and the contractor, his statement, and 
the credit executive’s responsibilities to his 
company and the contractor. The author 
presents nine kinds of case and texts of 
letters for handling them. Price: $1.00. 


Business CycLtes anp Economic GrowTH— 
By James S. Duesenberry. $6.50. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. The first section is 
devoted to a detailed discussion of what 
determines investment and consumption. A 
chapter is given to influences of corporate 
financing on business investment and an- 
other to the relation of competition to 
investment. There is also a chapter on 
housing investment and cycles, followed by 
a systematic explanation of the growth and 
demand and the causes of fluctuations, 
concluding with an analysis of wage-price 
spirals and their relation to the growth of 
the money supply. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so_ indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 





INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING SETS 


(Continued from page 10) 


the company’s order-invoice prob- 
lem. Product descriptions of the 
company are lengthy, highly tech- 
nical, greatly abbreviated. Extensive 
training was necessary at each cleri- 
cal station. By using edge-punched 
cards from which descriptions were 
typed automatically, orders and in- 
voices could be prepared even by 
individuals who did not know how 
to type. 


Wide Variety of Usage 

Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany data processing systems are 
used in a wide variety of businesses. 
The most publicized and probably 
best-known of WU systems is the 
one installed for Sylvania Electric 
Products, at Camillus, N.Y., in con- 
junction with a Univac centralized 
data handling installation. 

National Cash Register Company 
in the past year announced its most 
extensive list of new machines and 
systems in its 75-year history. Re- 
cent NCR developments designed to 
speed data processing include: 

1. A general-purpose accounting 
machine which combines electronic 
and electromechanical __ principles. 
Called the “Compu-Tronic,” the new 
machine features electronic multipli- 
cation and is designed for use in a 
broad range of industrial, commer- 
cial and financial fields. 

2. New types of electromechanical 
business machines which record es- 
sential original entries and as a by- 
product create a “common-language” 
record. This record is in the form 
of punched paper tape or punched 
cards for easy automatic processing. 

3. A completely integrated elec- 
tronic data-processing system for 
general business use, the NCR 304, 
which accepts both punched paper 
tape and punched cards produced 
from conventional-type accounting, 
hookkeeping and adding machines 
as well as cash registers and other 
sales recording devices. 

4. An electronic bank system de- 
signed to automate the handling of 
checks. a task that has been called 
the world’s biggest bookkeeping job. 

Systematics. Inc. has developed a 
group of devices known as_ Inter- 
couplers, which the company ex- 


OFFICE PACE 


VICTOR DUO-MATIC electronic-mechanical sales register and analysis system of 
Victor Adding Machine Co. Analyzer consists of series of tape-activated automatic 
figuring machines. Cash register with paper tape punch is registering unit. 


plains as “an inexpensive way to 
bring data processing to both large 
and small companies by giving auto- 
mation to almost any existing ac- 
counting, billing or adding machine, 
and making unnecessary the replace- 
ment of machines currently used.” 
The Intercoupler is attached to the 
existing business machine in such a 
way as to automatically produce 
punched cards or punched tape as 
a byproduct of a necessary manual 
operation. Recently the company 
added an Input Intercoupler device, 
for attachment to National Cash 
Register accounting machines and 
soon to be available for others. 

Bendix Computer, Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, which 
had concentrated on manufacture of 
computing equipment primarily for 
scientific research and development 
purposes, now has introduced an 
accessory which will enable its G-15 
digital computer to operate with 
standard IBM punched card readers, 
punches and tabulators. The equip- 
ment operates on input and output 
at 100 cards a minute, using a full 
80 column alphanumeric or special 
character card. The device, says a 
company spokesman, will place 
punched card computing equipment 
within the means of many com- 
panies. 

Monroe’ Calculating Machine 
Company’s Synchro-Monroe “Presi- 
dent” data processing accounting 


machine has particular appeal in 
that it allows for changing methods 
of accounting, can be used as a 
regular bookkeeping machine until 
the user decides on complete integra- 
tion. The machine may be wired for 
punching tape or direct to an IBM 
024 or 026 for punching cards. A 
plugboard arrangement for customer 
programming and a removable en- 
coder board are other features. 

Monroe’s Synchro-Monroe adding 
machines may be used as regular 
adding machines. Used for data 
processing, they simultaneously and 
automatically punch amounts into 
paper tape. Other units in Monroe’s 
Synchro- line of data processing 
equipment include a Card Punch 
Verifier used with IBM 024 or 026 
Card Punch, Tabulator for listing 
and adding numerical information 
from punched cards. An installation 
of 28 Synchro-Monroe window post- 
ing machines at Community Savings 
Bank, of Rochester, N. Y., is said 
to have reduced from 46 seconds 
to 1l or 12 seconds the time re- 
quired to take care of each customer, 
and eliminated the trip to ledger 
cards. 


New Areas for Development 
The Standard Register Company, 
which for many years found order 
entry-invoicing the prime target for 
IDP, now finds new areas for de- 
velopment out of working with its 
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SYSTEMS MACHINE—Ormig Electronic Selective Data Printer, shown for the 
first time at the 1958 National Business Show, is a completely automated unit 
which electronically selects, eliminates, condenses and shifts lines, columns and 
headings, without limitation, from one master without masks, blockouts, strip 
masters or shingled forms. Copy-Craft, Inc. is distributor in this country for the 


West German product. 


clients in the field and in its IDP 
Workshop in Dayton, where custo- 
mers and prospects can see the tech- 
nique under actual operating con- 
ditions and can work out solutions 
for their own paperwork problems. 
An interesting application of IDP 


in a smaller company is that of the 
James Henry Packing Company, in 
Seattle, with some 100 employees 
and 275 wholesale accounts. 


All in One Writing Operatior. 


In one writing operation a single 
machine operator extends invoices, 
makes debit entries on statements 
to customers, posts to accounts re- 
ceivable ledger and creates punched 
cards which “store” information on 
every sale of every one of the 85 
items marketed by the company. 
The cards are sent to a commercial 
punched card service center, and 
from it the packer gets numerous 
periodic reports including recaps of 
total sales in given periods, sales 
to date, analyses by item, by pounds, 
by salesmen, by territory and aver- 
age sale. All this is done by putting 
the information of a sale on a 
Standard Register Kant-Slip contin- 
uous five-part form as it runs 
through an accounting machine. 


Work simplification, forms and 
supplies control, records manage- 
ment, management information 
preparation and control, these are 


some of the problems awaiting man- 


agement task forces today. Inade- 
quate supply of trained clerical help, 
profit squeeze and tightened compe- 
tition make essential the proper at- 
tention of managers to increasing 
efficiency and lowering costs, through 
modernization of office equipment 
and techniques. In this issue CFM 
has given you actual case histories 
of equipment installations that have 
lived up to their promise. 


In the News 


S. R. AKERs, president of Meilink 
Steel Safe Company, Toledo, has 
been named vice president of The 
Safe Manufacturers National As. 
sociation. 


Harotp C. Mason, controller of 
S. C. Johnson, Inc., Racine, Wis., has 
been elected president of the Na. 
tional Society for Business Budget. 
ing. 


Nites OO. MILLAR, _ secretary, 
Seoule Steel Company, has been 
elected president of the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Trade. 


CuirForD L. STRANG, vice presi- 
dent, Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York, at Tonawanda, 
has received the “Citizen of the 
Year” award of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Tonawanda. 


KENNETH K. DUVALL, president, 
Merchandise National Bank, Chicago, 
has been elected to the board of 
trustees of the Research Institute of 
the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Irving M. SmiIrH, _ treasurer 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa., heads the corporate 
gifts division of the fund raising 
campaign of the Holy Spirit Hosp- 
ital. 


OFFICIAL FAMILY of Northern Wisconsin-Michigan Unit, National Association 
of Credit Management, for the 1958-59 year, under President G. F. Costello, 
Brillion Iron Works, Brillion, Wis. Left to right: (Seated) R. E. Smith, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., councillor; Mr. Costello; R. C. Creviston, secretary: 
manager; F. E, Gajafsky, The Larsen Co., Green Bay, Wis., treasurer; R. W. 
Danielsen, Fox River Paper Corp., Appleton, Wis., vice president. Standing 
(Directors): J. W. Jesse, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis.; G. E. 
Kassner, The Charmin Paper Products Co., Green Bay; H. E. Loker, Valley Supply 
Corp., Neenah; R. J. Mallon, Leyse Aluminum Company, Kewaunee, Wis.; J. I. 
Robishaw, WBAY-TV, Green Bay; A. C. Hintz, Oshkosh Brewing Co., Oshkosh. 
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WASHINGTON BEGUN ON PAGE 6 


by the labor and commerce departments. While 
expenditures were at peak for most major types 
of private and public construction, the decline 
in private dwelling starts helped hold the overall 
rate of increase in total construction to the 
lowest total in 12 years. Physical volume of 
new construction paralleled 1956 but the con- 
stant dollar value (in 1947-49 prices) was up 
3 per cent. 


«@ NEED for investment capital has increased 
with the appearance of Russia’s earth satellites 
but Government policies discourage the investor, 
Keith Funston, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, told members of the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms, meeting in Washington. 

Corporations must invest an average of $45 
billions in new plant each year between now 


OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. 


and 1965, he said, whereas in 1955 the esti- 
mated requirement was $35 billions, yet last 
year’s investment was $37 billions and this year 
it will be less. 

Government regulatory agencies, he declared, 
have a responsibility to permit regulated indus- 
tries “a level of earnings that will attract suffi- 
cient capital for them to modernize and ex- 
pand.” Current tax laws, he charged, “have en- 
couraged corporations to go further into debt” 
by making it more expensive to raise equity 
money than to borrow, while capital gains 
taxes and “double taxation” of dividends dis- 
courage investment by individuals. 


@ Branpinc as “unfair” a ruling of the Internal 
Revenue commissioner that credits to a reserve 
account on finance company books are taxable 
at the time they are withheld, and pointing to the 
fact that the ruling has been reversed for 11 
southern states by two U. S. circuit courts of ap- 
peal, the board of directors of the American 
Finance Conference, Chicago, urged enactment 
of legislation to nullify the ruling throughout 
the country. The board charges “utter confusion 
and chaotic conflict” between the Internal Rev- 
enue department and the Federal courts. 


€, Tax cuts, 20 per cent across the board, should 
have precedence over further public works spend- 


ing in endeavors of Congress to turn the econ- 
omy upward, said Howard C. Petersen, president 
of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, and 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. Addressing the So- 
ciety of Business Magazine Editors, meeting in 
Washington, Mr. Petersen emphasized that the 
proposed reduction should be an emergency 
measure, to end next March 31st unless the eco- 
nomic situation required its continuance. 


@ Just FoR THE RECORD. From figures compiled 
by the U.S. Treasury the Federal Government in 
the last 10 years took in approximately two- 
thirds as much again in budget receipts as it had 
received in all preceding 159 years and the latter 
included the costliest war in history, World War 
II, says the Institute of Life Insurance in its 
““Money-Matters”. 

And that tremendous advance of the past 
decade was reached in the greatest period of 
prosperity the nation ever has experienced. 

“National security outlays for the decade 
which ended last June added up to $334 billions, 
some 40 billions more than total military outlays 
for World War II.” Noted also was the an- 
nouncement of the Department of Commerce 
that personal tax payments, predominantly Fed- 
eral income taxes, now take approximately $1 
out of every $8 of all personal income. 


@ To sTIMuLATE bank participation in loans of 
the Small Business Administration and to reduce 
loan servicing costs to the Government, the SBA 
put into effect a schedule of lower charges to 
banks for both new and old participation loans. 
The action followed a 50 per cent reduction in 
the participation fee charged by SBA on its 
share of deferred participation bonds. 


@ Two new general principles of the United 
States in its approach to other Western nations’ 
declining prices and demand for their export 
commodities “are of extreme importance and 
will bear fruit,” says John Foster Dulles, secre- 
tary of state. 

One is U.S. willingness to discuss these prob- 
lems with the countries’ representatives; the 
other is readiness to attempt to absorb part of 
the burden when commodities are affected by 
lessened demand. He cited the U.S. action of 
cutting back its own petroleum production at 
the same time imports were reduced. 


@ CatTtTLte on feed for the slaughter market 
on July lst totaled 16 per cent more than the 
total of that date in 1957. In the 13 major 
feeding states the number was 4,269,000 head 
compared with 3,678,000. Only Indiana, of the 
Corn Belt states, showed a drop—8 per cent. 
Iowa showed a gain of 14 per cent. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
warned farmers not to overexpand hog produc- 
tion, lest present favorable prices be undermined. 
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All Dallas Jumping with Plans for 
63rd Credit Congress May 3 to 7 


By J. C. OGDEN 
Aluminum Company of America 
General Convention Chairman 
Dallas, Texas 


ROM a trading post to an in- 

ternationally famous city: that 

is a quickie history of fast- 
growing Dallas. Affectionately known 
as “Big D” throughout the Lone Star 
State, Dallas is all its boosters claim 
and more. It is indeed big, booming 
and prosperous! But the city has 
never lost that Southwest hospitality 
that makes it a favorite. 

Picture, if you will, a warm sunny 
day in early May with thousands of 
redbud trees in bloom, their con- 
freres in full foliage, all under a 
Texas sky that is the bluest blue you 
ever have seen—and you have the 
colorful setting for the 63rd Annual 
Credit Congress, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Management, May 3-7 
1959. 

Your hosts, members of The Dal- 
las Wholesale Credit Managers As- 
sociation, are jumping—like Texas 
jackrabbits—in planning for an out- 
standing program. The various com- 
mittees have laid the groundwork 
for the plenary sessions, the credit 
women gatherings, and _ thirty-five 
Industry Group Meetings. You won’t 
need a six-shooter to have a bang-up 
time; your entertainment committee 
is taking care of that with an unusual 
program. 


Wives of delegates will be given 
special attention. A special organiza- 
tion, the Wholesale Credit Wives of 
Dallas, was formed last year for the 
one purpose of providing Texas style 
hospitality and entertainment for 
delegates’ families. 

Dallas hotels are ready. Eight 
thousand rooms are available. The 
Statler-Hilton and the Sheraton- 
Dallas have been engaged as co-head- 
quarters hotels. The Statler-Hilton’s 
huge ballroom will accommodate 
2.200 persons for meetings. And just 
a few blocks from the co-headquar- 
ters hotels are the cooperating hotels 
—Dallas’ famed Baker Hotel, and 
the Adolphus, largest hotel in the 
Southwest. Their excellent conven- 
tion facilities all include complete 
air-conditioned luxury for your com- 
fort and relaxation. 


John Neely Bryan the Pioneer 


The city of Dallas was born when 
John Neely Bryan, a Tennessean, 
came from Arkansas in 1841 to in- 
vestigate the possibilities here. He 
liked what he saw, and so have 
hundreds of thousands since. Dallas 
is now the home of 642,000 persons. 

Geographically situated in the cen- 
ter of the mid-continent oil fields, 
Dallas is an important headquarters 
for more than 1,000 companies en- 
gaged in the oil production industry 
and for many other concerns in 


a 


allied industries. Aircraft production, 
insurance, finance and banking, oil 
production, electronics and regional 
wholesale distribution are the city’s 
leading business activities. 


Largest Inland Cotton Market 


The nation’s largest inland cotton 
market and one of the leading spot 
cotton trading centers of the world, 
Dallas centers operations in this field 
around the Dallas Cotton Exchange, 
largest building in the world devoted 
solely to the buying and selling of 
cotton. 

Sightseers find a multitude of eye- 
arresting places to visit, ranging 
from John Neely Bryan’s first tiny 
log cabin to beautiful residential 
areas. 

Dallas has an international repu- 
tation for its beautiful homes and 
gardens. It is also noted for its home 
architecture, ranging from a modern 
Italian castle to Colonial and Span- 
ish design. The city is given credit 
for having had much to do with 
the development of so-called “Texas 
Architecture.” 


State Fair Internationally Known 


The State Fair of Texas, which is 
held annually in Dallas, is the larg- 
est fair of its kind in the world. It 
is housed in a 40-million dollar 
plant. On the grounds can be found 
the Texas Hall of State, which houses 


Pe 


A Crosstown View of “Big D,” Texans’ Nickname for Dallas 
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the extensive collection of the Dallas 
Historical Society; the Aquarium; 
the Museum of Fine Arts; the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the Health 
Museum and Fair Park Auditorium. 
The Midway is open from May 
through September. The Fair is also 
the home of the State Fair Musicals, 
which present six shows each sum- 
mer with Hollywood and Broadway 
stars in productions rivaling anything 
the New York stage has to offer. 
Also on the grounds is the famous 
Margo Jones theater, one of the na- 
tion’s top repertory theaters. 

Dallas has long been recognized 
as one of the most sports-minded 
communities in the nation. It is es- 
pecially fond of football. Dallas is 
the home of the Cotton Bowl, the 
scene of the annual New Year Day 
gridiron thriller. 

Dallas is the home of Southern 
Methodist University with enrolment 
in excess of 5,000 students. 

Visitors find Dallas a fashion 
capital, with its wide variety of fine 
stores to satisfy every taste and every 
pocketbook. The city has made its 


— 
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Headquarters hotels: (Right) Statler- 
Hilton; (Below) Sheraton-Dallas. 


mark in the field of women’s wear 
manufacturing. 

For someone seeking entertain- 
ment, Dallas is the place to look. 
Numerous nightclubs and restaurants 
present excellent entertainment. For 
the gourmet there are Mexican, 
Swedish, Italian, German, Greek and 
Chinese treats. 

The annual normal temperature 
at Dallas is 66.5 degrees. The annual 
maximum temperature is 77.6. 

Yes, Dallas offers just about every- 
thing, and most important of all it 
offers an abundance of old-fashioned 
Texas hospitality. . 
(Pictures of the Baker and the Adol- 


phus, cooperating hotels, are on page 


36.) 


National Television Week Salute 
To Industry November 16-22 


National Television Week will be 
observed November 16 through 22. 
The slogan, “Nothing Brings It Home 
Like Television”, is supported by 
the fact that whereas 10 years ago 
a television set was a novelty, and a 
12-inch screen was reason enough 
for a neighborhood viewing party, 
today 42 million American families 
have invested $22 billions in TV sets. 
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COOPERATING HOTELS OF DALLAS CREDIT CONGRESS 


Baker Hotel 


Taleott Launches Commercial 
Finance Unit in Puerto Rico 


NEW type of overseas commer- 

cial financing operation has 
been introduced by James Talcott, 
Inc., of New York, with establish- 
ment of the National Credit Corpora- 
tion in Puerto Rico, first commercial 
and industrial financing organization 
on the island. “Primary purpose of 
the newly formed organization is to 
provide credit to small business and 
stimulate the production and sale of 
goods manufactured in the island,” 
Herbert R. Silverman, Talcott presi- 
dent, told the press in New York. 

In a “three-way” arrangement, 
National Credit has been organized 
with capital supplied by private 
Puerto Rican investors and the Puer- 
to Rican Government through its 
economic development administra- 
tion. Talcott will provide manage- 
ment “know-how” and manpower, 
assist the company in finding oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment of 
its capital. 

Under the plan National Credit will 
supply revolving working funds to 
manufacturers, dealers and distribu- 
tors through the financing of accounts 
receivable, inventory and machinery 
and equipment. Previously this type 
of financing was available only in 
limited amounts from local banks or 


branches of United States banks, Mr. 
Silverman noted. 


The arrangement is of “great im- 
port not only to the people of Puerto 
Rico” but “also to the people of 
many countries throughout Latin 


Adolphus Hotel 


America, for it suggests a pattern 
which may be applied in similar 
cases where a nation has specific in- 
dustrial and commercial goals,” Mr. 
Silverman said. 

Talcott will have the option of re- 
discounting National’s receivables. 
Of National Credit’s original capital 
of $650,000, private investors con- 
tributed $400,000, the island govern- 
ment $250,000. 

Terming Puerto Rico’s future po- 
tential “impressive,” James Talcott, 
chairman of the board, said: “We 
are entering this partnership confi- 
dent that we can contribute impor- 
tantly to the realization of this 
potential.” 

Financing services of the corpora- 
tion at the start will be funneled to 
expanding Puerto Rican industries 
such as furniture manufacturing, 
which has grown 80-fold since 1947 
due to the rise in living standards. 


F. E. Speier Heads Detroit’s 
Fraud Prevention Committee 


Frederick E. Speier of The Detroit 
Edison Company is the new chairman 
of the Fraud Prevention Committee 
of the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men. On his committee are Paul E. 
Evers, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co.; Miss H. J. Prebish, Allen Cooler 
& Ventilator, Inc.; C. G. Bunting, 
Fenestra Incorporated; and Maurice 
Schwartz, James Talcott Company. 
John E. Holmes, former F.B.I. agent, 
is special investigator for the Detroit 
committee. 
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10 Cincinnati Speakers Set 
To Tell Public about Credit 


Ten members of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men compri<e 
the association’s newly organizd 
Speaker’s Bureau. Names and topics: 


“Managing Credits in Today’s Market” 
William B. Behrens, secretary-treasurer 
Randall Co.; “Friendly Adjustments aid 
Collection Correspondence”, Edward 
Heine, credit manager and assistant to the 
president, H. A. Seinsheimer Co.; “Lots of 
Nothing, or What to Do until the Cash 
Comes In”, Orville G. Sorrell, treasurer, 
Michaels Art Bronze Co., Erlanger Ky.; 
“Credit Limitations, Fact or Fantasy?”, 
Milton H. Anderson, district financial man- 
ager, Graybar Electric Co., Cincinnati; 
“Five Notable Men of Credit”, Harold 
Steward, treasurer, Whitaker Paper Co.; 

“Why a Trade Association?”, B. L. 
Hunt, executive secretary, Cincinnati asso- 
ciation; “The Advantages of Credit Educa- 
tion”, Victor E. Cummins, general credit 
manager, Mead Containers, Inc.; “What Is 
Credit?”, Paul W. Cutshall, credit man- 
ager, South-Western Publishing Co.; 
“Credit-Customer Relationship”, Robert A. 
Nunlist, credit manager and assistant 
treasurer, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio; “A Bank’s Contribution to the Credit 
Community”, H. L. Erickson, assistant 
cashier, Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cin- 


cinnati. 


, 


, 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Oe, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION OF 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


gs monthly at 3rd and Hunting Park Ave., 
hiladelphia 40, Pa. for November, 1958. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, National Association of Credit 
Management, 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y.; Editor, Ernest A. Rovelstad, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y.; Managing editor: 
None; Business manager, Edwin B. Moran, 229 
Fourth Ave. -» New York 3, N.Y. 

2. The owner is: National Association of Credit 
Management, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 

ae non-stock cocpereties, with the follow- 
ing officers: Pres.—James H. Donovan, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; V.P.’s— 
F, M. Hulbert, The Procter & Gamble Distribut- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; James F. — 
McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.; 
Monier, Jr., Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales ee is 
New Orleans, La.; Philip H. Davenport, South- 
ern Equipment & Supply Co., San Diego, Calif.; 
Edwin B. Moran, New York, N.Y., Exec. 
and Megr.; and s. J. Haider, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Treas.—Ruth Hoctor, New York, N.Y.; Secty.— 
P. J. Gray, New York, N.Y.; Asst. Treas— 
Rose Woo ruff, New York, 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


By Ernest A. Rovelstad, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 


day of September, 1958. 


[SEAL] 
GERTRUDE J. JUDGE 
(My commission expires March 30, 1960) 





Hawaii's Governor and J. Allen Walker Give 
Impetus to Territorial Credit Week Success 


ITH William F. Quinn, gover- 
nor of Hawaii, urging that 
eery means be utilized to enhance 
honest and sound cooperation be- 
tween buyer and seller, and with J. 
Allen Walker emphasizing the im- 
portance of sound policy adminis- 
red by professionally qualified 
wedit management as a_ bulwark 
against excesses in times of both pros- 
prity and recession, ‘Territorial 
Credit Week drove home to busi- 
nessmen and consumers of Hawaii 
a new understanding of the advan- 
tages and uses of credit facilities. 
Governor Quinn as keynoter, and 
Mr. Walker, then president of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, as guest speaker shared the 
microphone at the banquet in the 
Reef hotel, Waikiki, which launched 
Territorial Credit Week. Sponsoring 
the project were the Hawaii Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, Honolulu Retail 
Credit Managers Association, and 
Credit Bureau of Hawaii. 


Governor Urges Cooperation 


Brief talks were given also by 
presidents Francis C. H. Chun, the 
Hawaii Association; L. Doris Bond, 
for the credit women, and Clement J. 
Gerhard, for the retail credit asso- 
ciation. 

Declaring in his proclamation mes- 
sage that without sound and proper 
extension of credit our nation could 
not continue to enjoy the blessings of 
the greatest productivity the world 
has ever known, Governor Quinn 
urged full cooperation with the credit 
organizations. 


Walker Points to Dangers 


Mr. Walker, general credit man- 
ager of Standard Oil Company of 
California, calling credit a “powerful 
marketing device,” deplored the dis- 
tegard some businessmen show to- 
ward basic credit principles “in 
the name of sales promotion.” He 
warned that such practices could pre- 
tipitate “difficulties and disaster” for 
tomyanies and consumers. 

“During good times,” Mr. Walker 
said, “credit is sometimes adminis- 


BESRESRE 


PART OF SPEAKERS TABLE at banquet in Waikiki ushering in Territorial Credit Week. 
(L to R) Governor William F. Quinn, George H. Brock, J. Allen Walker, Mrs. Quinn, 
Alvin A. Smith, Mrs. Robert L. Muller, Raymond Y. C. Ho. Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Brock, 
not showing in the picture, were at the left of Governor Quinn. 


tered carelessly in the mistaken belief 
that favorable business conditions 
will justify almost any credit exten- 
sion. 

“During downturns an exaggerated 
fear of worsening conditions could 
result in a serious curtailment of 
credit that could help turn a reces- 
sion into a depression.” 


Advertisements Pave the Way 


Territorial Credit Week drew wide 
attention in the news and editorial 
columns of the press. A series of 
advertisements prepared the way for 
the observance, with messages from 
industry, utilities and bank executives 
and from Alvin A. Smith, secretary, 
of the Hawaii Association of Credit 
Men. 

George Harlo Brock, vice president 
of the Hawaii association, was gen- 
eral chairman and had the following 
committee chairmen: Proclamation, 
C. G. Chipchase; publicity and ad- 
vertising, coordinator Arthur Burt 
with group chairmen Torkel Westly, 
Richard Dunbar, Robert Chatterton, 
Earl Gould and Donald I. Sroat; 
advance letters, Leslie L. Thomas; 
banquet, Tucker Gratz; advisory, R. 
Vergne Tanner. 


New Excise Tax on Liquor 
Provides Greater Uniformity 


Greater uniformity in legal re- 
quirements relating to production, 
warehousing, processing, removal 
and use of all types of distilled spir- 
its is one result of the first general 
overhauling of Federal liquor laws 
in a quarter century. 

Occupational taxes for liquor 
wholesalers were increased from 
$200 a year to $255, for retail deal- 
ers from $50 to $54. No changes 
were made in gallonage taxes. 

The bonding period for distilled 
spirits is extended from 8 to 20 years. 
for future production and for exist- 
ing stocks for which the 8-year per- 
iod had not expired before Sep- 
tember 2d. This enables distillers to 
postpone payment of tax on spirits 
in bond for 12 years more than under 
the old law, says Commerce Clearing 
House. 


An atheist is a football 
fan who doesn’t care who 


wins the Notre Dame- 
Southern Methodist game. 
—N. A. Rombe 
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NEWLY FORMED in Mexico is Asociacion Nacional de Ejecutivos de Credito, A.C., with headquarters in Mexico City. Plans are underway 
to open I5 branch offices in the Mexican territory. 

President of the new association is Claudio Beltran W., of Cia. Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey, S.A. José Goy is honorary 
president. The secretary is Lic. J. Betancourt of Reynolds Aluminio, S.A. 

When the new association has completed organization it is expected that consideration will be given to affiliation with the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the National Association of Credit Management. 

Shown above are officers and directors of Mexico's new association of credit executives. (L to R) Rubén Martinez, Bakelite Mexicana, S.A,; 
Hector Pawling, Gillette de Mexico, S.A. de C.V.; Martiniano Vaca, Cia. Cyrnos, S.A., treasurer; Rodolfo Virués, Procter & Gamble de Mexico, 
S.A. de C.V.; Francisco Alcocer, Auto Transportes Figueroa, S.R.L.; Francisco Santurtén, Banco de Londres y Mexico, S.A.; Claudio Beltran W., 
Cia. Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey, S.A., president; José Goy, honorary president; Alfonso Flores, Mobil Oil de Mexico, S.A., 
vice president; Roberto Marrufo L., Minnesota Manufacturera de Mexico, S.A.; Carlos Arratia, Celanesa Mexicana, S.A.; Julio Martin, Aceros 
Nacionales, S.A., vice treasurer. Not in the picture are Lic. J. Betancourt. Reynolds Aluminio, S.A., secretary; and Sergio Shapiro, Cia. Indus- 
trial de Plasticos, S.A., vice secretary. 


Men’s Association and an officer of 


tion of Credit Men, is dead. He 


Deaths 





Joseph O’Keefe 
Joseph (Jeff) O’Keefe, who served 


as secretary-manager of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men from 
World War I days until 1936, passed 


away in Evanston, IIl. 


Louis M. Hewlett Dies 


Louis M. Hewlett, past president 
of The Washington (D.C.) Associa- 


headed the association in 1934-35 
as representative of the Griffith-Con- 
sumers Company, Washington. In 
1952 Mr. Hewlett was named secre- 
tary of the association’s Service Cor- 
poration. 


Harry J. Neelis 


The death of Harry J. Neelis, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Stratton-Baldwin 
Company, followed years of service 
to organized credit. He had been a 
director of the New Orleans Credit 


the New Orleans Herd of the Royal 
Order of Zebras, which he had joined 
in 1937. 


Joseph M. Reardon 


Death of Joseph M. Reardon, 
credit manager, The Emerson Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, re- 
moved a veteran member of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men. He 
had been active in the Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Credit Group. 


PRESENTATION OF SPECIAL AWARDS AT NACM GRADUATE SCHOOL AT DARTMOUTH 


WILLIAM S. DURRANT (left), assistant cashier of Bank 
of America, NT&SA, San Francisco, is honored with the 
American Petroleum Credit Association Award. Making 
the presentation is O. E. Barnum, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Division of United States Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh. 


P. HENRY MUELLER (left), assistant vice president, First 
National City Bank of New York, receives the Alumni 
Association Honor Merit Award from C. Houghton 
Birdsall, Jr., assistant vice president, Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, New York, former alumni president and a 
1955 graduate. 
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NOW FOR 1959 ——YOU TOO! 


Credit and Financial Executives Should 
Plan Now to Attend 


| RRE §=— THE GRADUATE. SCHO0L 
ee CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


«| Pee eee ; 1959 Dates 


rary Stanford University Dartmouth College 
" 1958 Stanford Graduates June 28 -July 11 August 2-15 





* Limited Enrollment—Applications now being accepted at 229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
A, 
eros 


dus- 


of 
yal 
ned 


He 1958 Dartmouth Graduates 


Stanford University Dartmouth College 


1958 AWARD WINNERS 


George E. Spencer William S. Durrant 


District Credit Manager ee Asst. Cashier 


U.S. Steel Products Div. of Fi Bank of America NT&SA 
U.S. Steel Corp. ” a on San Francisco, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. a 

APCA AWARD Herman J. Hoff ” Henry Mueller 

Topic: “A Study of the Credit Analyst Asst. Vice President 

Distribution Methods Em- Pacific Finance Corp. First National 

ployed for Certain Prod- Los Angeles, Calif. City Bank of he ¥. 

ucts by the U.S. Steel New York, N. APCA AWARD 

Products Div., U.S. Steel ALUMNI Topic: ‘Financing of 
ank Corp.” AWARD ALUMNI AWARD Motor Carrier Equipment” 
the 
ing 
rie Le Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management js conducted by the Credit Research Foundation 
7” Ft which performs the research and professional development functions of the National Association of Credit Management 
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Hawaii Herd Has Real Zebra Mascot 
From East Africa Big Game Hunter 


(L to R) Howard S. Blitz, past president, Hawaii Association of Credit Men; 
Francis C. H. Chun, Superzeb, Hawaii Herd, Royal Order of Zebras; the mounted 
mascot, and William S. Cole, big game hunter, who bagged it. 


EMBERS of Hawaii Herd, Royal 

Order of Zebras, have as mas- 
cot a real zebra, and it was hunted 
in East Africa just for them. 

Thereby hangs a tail—and head 
—both mounted. The story is told 
by William Ware, Superzeb, Los 
Angeles Herd No. 1, and member- 
ship chairman of the Credit Mana- 
gers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Ware installed the 
Hawaiian Herd four years ago. He 
quotes from a letter of Howard S. 
Blitz, Honolulu Gas Company, Ltd., 
past president of the Hawaii Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and long a lead- 
ing figure in Zebra activities. 

Learning of William S. Cole’s im- 
pending safari into the big game 
country, Mr. Blitz had jestingly sug- 
gested to him, “If you happen to 
run into any zebras, you might send 
me one... .” 

Mr. Cole returned after getting 
three most highly prized trophies, 
namely, the Cape Town Buffalo, the 
Kudu, and the Sable—plus a zebra, 
the last named “to keep the promise 
I made to Howard Blitz.” 

The trail from the Nairobi taxi- 
dermist to Honolulu was complicated 
enough, but that was only the begin- 
ning. Came such problems as whether 


there:was any meat on the mounted 
head and tail which would require 
clearance by the veterinary inspector. 

Finally, Mr. Blitz was on his way 


~ to his office, the zebra head in the 


car’s trunk, the tail on the back seat. 
In the office building Mr. Blitz, ex- 
hausted by explaining the tail he was 
carrying in front of him, tucked it 
behind him, under his belt, letting 
it protrude beneath his coat. “I re- 
ceived many compliments, mostly that 
this new appendage was quite an 
improvement,” he wrote. Leaving the 
elevator, “my zebra tail fluttering 
behind me,” there was a gasp from 
a woman passenger. She was wearing 
a black and white striped dress! 

As he added, “Here endeth the 
tale of the tail.” 


Demand Deposit Turnover 


Demand deposit turnover in July 
decreased 714 per cent in New York 
City and 11% per cent in the rest of 
the United States, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York reported. 
Velocity of demand deposits—num- 
ber of times the average “checking 
account dollar” was used—dropped 
214 per cent below the index for 
July 1957 excepting New York City. 
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Husted is Named Chairman «f 
Foreign Credit Interchange 


Appointment of James B. Huste ', 
vice president, The Philadelph:a 
National Bank, as chairman of the 
Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bu- 
reau, and Ru- 
dolph Vogel, 
overseas direc- 
tor, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., as 
vice chairman, 
was announced 
by James H. Ba 
Donovan, presi- J. B. HUSTED 
dent of the National Association of 
Credit Management. 

Mr. Husted, who joined The Phil- 
adelphia National Bank in 1917, en- 
tered the bank’s foreign department 
two years later. In 1950 he was 
named assistant cashier, and after 
advancing to assistant vice president 
he was elected vice president last De- 
cember. Mr. Husted is president and 
a director of the Fox Chase Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. 


Paulus Heads New York Unit’s 
Advertising Agency Group 


Irving J. Paulus, secretary-treas- 
urer and a director of Warwick & 
Legler, Inc., is 
the new president 
of the Advertis- 
ing Agency Fi- 
nancial Manage- 
ment Group, af- 
filiate of the New 
York Credit & Fi- 
nancial Manage- 
ment Association. 

Mr. Paulus 
was with McCann-Erickson, Inc., for 
nine years before he joined Warwick 
& Legler in 1938. That was the year 
it was formed. 


1. J. PAULUS 


Says Rising Loan Demand May 
Pinch Bank Capital Position 


The ratio of capital to risk assets 
of commercial banks has declined 
from 26 to 15 per cent since the end 
of World War II, though the banks 
in that period have doubled their 
capital accounts, notes the economic 
policy commission of the American 
Bankers Association in a study of 
problems facing banks in selling 
common stock to increase their cap- 
ital funds. Expanding loan demand 
in the years ahead is “likely to put 
further. pressure on bank capital 
positions,” notes the commission. 
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Robert Morris Associates Elect 
Fred Pike, Boettcher, Crowther 


The new president of Robert Mor- 
ris Associates is Fred E. Pike, senior 
vice president, Walker Bank & Trust 
Company, Sait 
Lake City. 
Named senior 
vice president of 
the organization 
is Arthur F. 
Boettcher, vice 
president and 
director, The 
Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank of 


"BLE. PIKE 


A. F. BOETTCHER G. K. CROWTHER 


St. Louis. Second vice president is 
G. Kenneth Crowther, vice president, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 

New directors elected at the annual 
meeting are: Jack C. Burleson, vice 
president, First National Bank in 
Dallas; Julian J. Clark, executive 
vice president, secretary and direc- 
tor, American Commercial Bank, 
Charlotte; Tyrus R. Stansberry, vice 
president, Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit; and D. Tom Trigg, 
vice president, The National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston. 

The newly elected officers and di- 
rectors will take office at the fall Con- 
ference of the Associates November 
9-12 at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

October 22-23 

New England District Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


Rhode Island and Vermont 
¢ 


DayTon, OHIO 

October 23-24 

Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Michigan 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
October 24-26 
Annual Midwest Credit 


Conference 


Women’s 


@ 


WHITE SULPHUR SprINGs, W. Va. 

November 9-12 

Annual Fall Conference — Robert 
Morris Associates 


¢ 


Tacoma, WASHINGTON 

March 19-20, 1959 

Conference of the Credit Executives 
of the Pacific Northwest, including 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia 


¢ 
Daas, TEXAS 


May 3-7, 1959 
63rd Annual Credit Congress 


Elliot Wright Heads New 
Industrial Finishes Group 


An Industrial Finishes Credit 
Group has been organized nationally 
by the National Association of 
Credit Management. Members par- 


ticipate in daily exchange of informa- 
tion and hold a monthly roundtable 
session. Program information is 
available from W. W. McAdam at 
NACM headquarters, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Elliot V. Wright, the Monroe 
Sander Corp., is Group Chairman, 
Joseph J. Oppenheimer, Standard- 
Toch Chemicals, Inc., vice chairman; 
Philip Schneider, Central Paint & 
Varnish Works, Inc., committeeman. 


R. L. Dickson Is President of 
Controllership Foundation 

Robert L. Dickson, administrative 
vice president and controller, Walter 
Kidde & Company, Inc., Belleville, 
N.J., has been named president of 
Controllership Foundation, Inc., re- 
search arm of Controllers Institute 
of America. He succeeds Harold A. 
Ketchum, financial vice president, 
Federal Pacific Electric Company, 
Newark. 

Mr. Dickson was elected a trustee 
of the Foundation in 1955, and has 
served since 1956 as the organiza- 
tion’s vice president and chairman of 
its executive committee. 


COMPLETELY REVISED 


PRACTICAL - 


AUTHORITATIVE 


PLAN NOW TO GET AHEAD BY ENROLLING 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


“CREDIT & COLLECTION 
PRINCIPLES” 


National Institute of Credit, Inc. 


229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


1) Attached is my check in the amount of $60; please enroll 
me in the Credit and Collection Principles course [] 


2) Send me 


(number) 


NAME 


COMPANY 


brochures and registration forms [] 


POSITION 





ON THE 


Personal Side 


Jack C. Deyo has been appointed 
treasurer, National Steel & Ship- 
building Corporation, San Diego, 
Calif., with responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of credit and fiscal 
policies. Prior associations were with 
Convair, division of General Dy- 
namics, in industrial relations, and 
as special agent, Internal Revenue 
Service. Mr. Deyo is a graduate of 
the University of California and he 
pursued postgraduate studies at Har- 
vard Business School. 


JosEpH A. BRINKMAN has been 
advanced to secretary and treasurer, 
Lodge & Shipley Company, Cincin- 
nati, from secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer. He began with the com- 
pany in 1940 and progressed through 
various positions in the financial de- 
partment, from clerk to cashier, 
general accounting supervisor, and 
assistant treasurer. Mr. Brinkman 
attended Xavier University and holds 
the Executive Award of the NACM 
Graduate School of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management, Dartmouth 


(1954). 


GENERAL CREDIT 
MANAGER 


Leading Wholesale Paper Com- 
pany needs man with executive 
credit experience in unsecured 
accounts. This man must direct 
19 Branch Credit Managers lo- 
cated throughout the South- 
east. His personality must be 
pleasing and he must cooper- 
ate. He must have the capacity 
to plan, organize and control 
the credit operation of an ex- 
panding firm. Salary commen- 
surate with this important po- 
sition. Address Drawer J, West 
Bay Annex, Jacksonville 4, Flor- 
ida. Please send resume of ex- 
perience and background with 
recent photo. (Special Atten- 
tion, Wholesale Exp. Unsecured 
Accts.} 


WittiAmM M. ReILiy, who began 
with Formica Corporation in 1947 in 
the Boston district sales office and 
advanced to sales promotion manager 
of the company, has been appointed 
credit manager. He will be at the 
Cincinnati headquarters of Formica, 
a subsidiary of American Cyanamid 
Company. 


W. A. BRACKEN has been promoted 
to assistant treasurer and general 
credit manager, Armour & Company, 
Chicago. He succeeds Leslie C. 
Storm, who has retired after 42 years 
in the credit department of Armour. 
Mr. Bracken went with Armour in 
1941 as car route credit man, from 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Com- 
pany, Chicago, where he had been 
credit manager. He advanced to as- 
sistant district credit manager in 
1948, district credit manager 1951, 
and to assistant general credit man- 
ager in 1954. 

S. L. MAULFAIR steps up to assist- 
ant general credit manager, from 
Chicago district credit manager of 
Armour. 


Vicrok CUMMINS is now. the 
general credit manager, Mead Con- 
tainers, Inc., Cincinnati. He had 
served in similar capacity with Mead 
Board Sales. Mr. Cummins is a di- 
rector of Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men and chairman of its 
membership committee. He holds the 
Fellow Award of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit. 


JouN Pace has been named execu- 
tive vice president and _ treasurer, 
Rayette, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. He 
began with Rayette in June 1946 as 
controller, advancing to secretary- 
treasurer, then to vice president and 
treasurer before his newest promo- 
tion. He is a national director, Con- 
trollers Institute. 


JosepH R. RowRER has been ap- 
pointed credit manager, Keasbey & 
Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa. 
Before going with K&M he was 
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J.C. DEYO J. A. BRINKMAl: 


VICTOR CUMMINS W. A. BRACKEN 

credit manager, Matheson Company, 
East Rutherford, N.J. He holds the 
Fellow Award, National Institute of 


Credit. 


DonaLp G. WitBy has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice president, 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Central New York, Syracuse, N.Y. 
A teller following his graduation 
from Syracuse “U” in 1950, he ad- 
vanced to credit manager in the main 
office in 1952, to assistant secretary 
two years later. He has served as 
commercial loan officer since. 


Joseru A. AMATO, vice president 
of James Talcott, Inc., New York, has 
been named president of Hamilton 
Factors Corporation, a wholly own- 
ed subsidiary. He also has been 
named to head the factoring division 
of the parent company. 


Joun F, MANNHAUPT has advanced 
from controller to assistant to the 
vice president, Copease Corporation, 
New York City. Joun P. RICKETTS, 
formerly audit manager for Arthur 
Young & Company, succeeds Mr. 
Mannhaupt as controller. 


JOHN PAGE J. R. ROHRER 





innouncing— 


NEW-REVISED 
1959 EDITION 


CREDIT MANUAL 


of 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 
New and old Federal and State Legislation . . . Uniform Laws... 
Uniform Commercial Code . . . Law of Contracts and Legal Re- 
. Laws of Corporations . . . Partnerships . . . Trusts 
. Sales and Use Tax . . . Chattel Mort- 
. Bad Check Laws... 
. . Assumed or Ficti- 


quirements . . 

. Uniform Sales . . 
gages . . . Conditional Sales Contracts . . 
. . Commercial Claims . 
tious Name Laws ... Statute of Frauds ... Terms of Payment... 
Secured Transactions . . . False Statements . . 
. . Community Property Laws . 
. . Guarantees 


Mechanic's Liens . 


. Assignment of Ac- 
. . Assignment 
. . . Warran- 


counts Receivable . 
of Wages . . . Consignment Sales . 
ties . . . Transfer of Title . . . Unpaid Seller's Lien . . . Resale, 
Rescission, Retention . . . Breach of Contract . . . Return of 
Goods ... Trust Receipts . . . Chandler Act .. . Receivers and 
Trustees . . . Factor's Lien Laws . . . Legal Phases of Collections 
. . « Postal Laws . . . Claims against Decedent's Estate . . . Ne- 
gotiable Instruments . . . Bulk Sales . . . Fraudulent Conveyances 
. . « Export Sales and Credit . . . Equity Receiverships . . . As- 
signments for Benefit of Creditors . . . State Bond Laws .. . 
Specimen Credit Instruments . . . Glossaries of Legal, Investment, 
Balance Sheet and Insurance Terms, plus innumerable charts, forms. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
Special pre-publication price to N.A.C.M. mem- 
bers is $9.60 (a savings of $2.40). 
FREE—valuable booklet—NO CHARGE 


“APPRAISING AND ACCEPTING 
THE FIRST ORDER” 
to you if you send your check with this pre- 
publication order. 


COMMERCIAL LAWS 


INVALUABLE AID TO ALL CREDIT MANAGERS 
Frequently referred to as the CREDIT MANAGER'S 
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